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TO NINON. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
Translated for the Albion. 
Were [ to tell thee, ne’ertheless, that. troth, I love thee well, 
Sweet woman with those speaking eyes, thine answer who could tell? 
Love is the cause of mauy a pang—their source thou well can’st guess 


ped pe in him dwells, as thou must needs thyself confess— 
And yet, ah! me, thou would’st perchance chastise me ne’ertheless ! 





Were [ to tell thee that beneath six months of silence crushed 
Lung-hidden torments I have borne, and vows insensate hushed ; 
Ninon, despite thy careless air, thou hast a searching eye, 

That, like a Fairy’s, ere it come. what’s coming can espy— 

“ T know it all, I know it all,’”’ thou would’st perchance reply. 


Were [ to tell thee that I roam in sweet, delirious dream, 
Haunting thy footsteps so that I thy very shadow seem ; 

A tinge of sadness on thy cheek, a quick, mistrustful glance, 
Ninon, thou knowest well that these thy loveliness enhance— 
And thus, that thou believest not, thou would’st reply perchance. 


Were [ to tell thee that my soul hoards up the lightest word, 

That falling from thy lips at eve in our discourse I’ve heard ; 

Lady, thou know’st that when aroused to anger or disdain, 

Eyes, though of azure they may be, can still their lightnings rain— 
And thine perchance would flashing say, “ We must not meet again !” 


Were [ to tell thee that by night I wake and think of thee; 

And that by day for thee [ pray, and weep on bended knee: 

Ah! Ninon, when thou laugh’st the bee, as well thou art aware, 

In hovering round thy rosy mouth that ’twas a flower might swear— 
Were I to tell thee all, perchance the laugh would still be there. 


But nothing shalt thou know of this—I venture—al! untold— 

Calmly to sit beneath thy lamp, and converse with thee hold. 

I hear the murmur of thy voice, thy balmy breath inhale ; 

And thou may’st doubt me—or surmise—or laugh—I shall not quail— 
Thine eyes shall see no cause in me their kindly look to veil. 


By stealth at times, in secret joy, mysterious flowers I glean, am 
When o’er thy harpsichord at eve euraptured [ can lean, 
Aad list from thy harmoijau’ hands what fairy accents low— 
Or in voluptuous waltz tound with flying feet we go, 
I feel thee in mine armiina host that’s waving to and fro. 
. 


When from thy side I have been’ ne by thronged saloons at night, 
And in my chamber draw my bolt that shuts the world from sight, 





A thousand reminiscences I seize upon, and hold 
In jealous grasp; and there, alone, like miser o’er his gold, 
To Heaven my heart, all full of thee, with greedy joy unfold. 


I love-—and I have learned to speak in cool and careless tone— 
I love—nought teils of it—I love—who knows it? I alone! 
Dear is my secret, dear the pain with which I am opprest; 
And [have sworn to love without a hope on which to rest— 
Bat not without a taste of joy—I see thee, and am blest. 


No! not for me! I was not born such bliss supreme to meet— 

To die within thy arms, or live contented at thy feet. 

Alas! all proves it—e’en the grief that fain I would dispel— 

Were I to tell thee, ne’ertheless, that, troth, I love thee well,— 

Sweet woman, with those speaking eyes, thine answer who couldte!l? 
‘ W. ¥. 


‘ 





SONNET. 


‘As erst in Hybla, at the birth of June, 

Swarms of quick bees beset the virgin clover, 

Waking “olic harps of merry tune 

In all the air, until each poe, hen rover 

Reels headlong to its hive at shut of day; 

So hath my heart its pleasant Summer time, 

When thoughts of the One absent wing their way 

On willing errands to that sunny clime, 

Where food for reverie is garnered up ; 

And love rains down, like Jove, in golden showers ; 

Where life the pearl of joy melts in its cup, 

And music haunts the tootsteps of the hours. 

O! sweet the memories which thus can roam 

To reap the gladness of their harvest-home ! 
Literary World. N. 





THE CROSS ON THE SNOW MOUNTAINS, 
A SCANDINAVIAN TALE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Be still, oh, north wind ; how] not at the iron-bound lattice ; shehears 
not thee. Blinding snow, sweep not in such mad gusts over the moun- 
tains; thou canst not dim her eyes and freeze her heart more than an in- 
ward anguish has already effected. If Hermolin dwelt among the rose- 
bowers of Provence, instead of the chill, ghostly halls of the Viking, there 
would be the same icy burthen on her soul—the same dark shadow over 
all things on which her eyes Jook. The heart makes its own sunshine— 
its own eternal gloom. 

The Jarl’s bride was alone. Even that day he had left her on the 
threshold of the palace, and the envious eyes of the wondering Norse 
handmaidens had been the only welcome in her husband’s halls. Through 
those hails she glided like a wandering spirit, shrinking from their ghast- 
ly grandeur, that filled her young son! with fear. The white-tusked 
spoils of the bear-hunters seemed to grin like evil spirits from the walls ; 
and as she passed by the empty armour of many a departed Viking, spec- 
trai shapes appeared to creep within it, until beneath the vacant helm 
glittered fiery eyes, and shadowy hands formed themselves out of the air, 
wielding the ungrasped spear. Hermolin shivered with terror; her limbs 
moved heavily; ber eyes dared not lift themselves from the ground. 

One sun-gieam trom that bright, beloved face, and the horrible phan- 
toms would have fled like dreams. But it came not. Hermolin reached 
her chamber, and was alone. Ringing through the leng corridor, she 


EAS 








mocked at the terrors of the Jarl’s young bride, and said how much fitter | 
had been a fearless Norse maiden, than a poor shriuking child of the | 
south, to tread the halls of the son of Hialmar. 

Hermolin’s cheek flushed, and her terror changed to pride—not for her- 
self, but for him. 
“ They shall never say the wife of Olof is afraid. I will be strong—I 

will teach my heart to beat as it were with the bold northern blood. My | 
Olof, thoa shalt not blush for me.” j 
But still the young cheek blenched at the shrieks which seemed to 
mingle in the tempestuous blast, and still, when the blazing faggots cast 
fantastic shapes on the walls, Hermolin started and trembled. Hour af- 
terhour passed, and Olof came not. Her fears melted into sorrow, and 
she poured forth the tears of an aching and lonely heart. 

Wild storm of the north, howl over that poor broken flower, but thou 
canst not wither the life-fluid which will yet make its leaves green, and 
its blossoms fair—the essence of its being—its hope—its strength—its en- 
during love. 

Still, as ever, alone, Hermolin retraced the gloomy halls, as she | grees 
like a spirit of light come to reanimate the Send, past the mailed shad- 
ows, that kept memorial watch over the Viking’s halls, with her faint 
gleaming lamp, and her floating hair, which every blast seemed to lift 
with a spirit hand. 

Led by the distant sound of voices, Hermolin came to the festival hali. 
Her terror-stricken fancy had pictured Olof in the storm; his stalwart 
frame paralysed; his gold hair mingling with the snow-wreaths, and 
death—a terrible death—stealing over him. But as she stood in the 
shadow-hung entrance, Hermolin saw her lord. He sat among his young 
warriors, the blithest of all, quaffing many a cup of sparkling mead, his 
laugh ringing loud, but still musical; and his beautiful face resplendent 
with mirth and festive gaiety. 

But for the first time its sunshine fell on Hermolin all joylessly. There 
was a deadly coldness at her heart, which no power could take away. 





| Her lips murmured a thanksgiving that Olof was safe; bat no smile seal- 


ed the joyfujamen ot the orison. Silentiy as she came she glided away, 
and the sinner knew not how near him, yet all unregarded, had passed 
the angel’s wing. 

When Hermolin re-enteredjher chamber, there rose up from one corner 
a dark shadow. Soon it formed itself into the likeness of humanity, and 
confronted the young bride—a woman, not yet aged, but with iron-grey 
locks and deeply-furrowed brow. Suddenly as the thought of a terrible 
dream gone by, that wild face, those piercing eyes, rushed upon Hermo- 
lin’s memory. It was the remembrance which had been the haunting 
terror of her childhood—the face of Ulva. 

The nurse bent in a half-mocking courtesy to Olot’s wife. 

‘‘ Welcome, my lady from the south, whose vacant chamber I have 
dared to enter,” said Ulva. ‘“ Perchance she likes it not; but itis tuo 
late now.” 

‘My lord’s home is ever pleasant in his wife’s eyes,” answered Hermo- 
lin, striving to impart strength and dignity to her trembling frame. 

‘“‘[t is well,” said the nurse. “ But the southern lady should know that 
it is not our custom for the wife of a noble Jarl to steal like a thief about 
the balls at night, and that the northern heroes admit no woman to their 
feasts. The young Olof’s eyes had darted angry lightnings, had he known 
bis bride intruded so near.” 

Hermolin shrunk from the loud and fierce tones of the Norsewoman. 
But while pressing her clasped hands on her breast, she felt Ulrika’s 
cross. It gave her strength ; for it carried her thoughts back from the 
desolate present to the pure and holy past; and from the remembered 
convent shrine lifted them up heavenwards, as prayers. Then she turn- 
ed to Ulva, and said, in that sweet meekness which bears with it unut« 
terable weight— 

“IT am a stranger, and I know thee not. But I love my lord, and all 
that are his; therefore I forgive these discourteous words to Olof’s wife. 
Now I would rest and be alone.” 

As a spirit of evil steals from the light, so Ulva crept from the pre- 
sence of Hermolin, and the young wife was once more alone. 

No, not alone, though she sank prostrate on the floor, and laid her 
young brow on the cold stone, not even a silent lifting up of the eyes 
showing whither the heart fled in its desolation. Yet that stone was 
the Bethel-pillow, and there the angel-winged prayers and angel-footed 
blessings ascended and descended between her and God. There tor the 
first time arose up from those heathen halls the voice of thanksgiving. 
The wiid blast came, and bore away amidst its thunder the sweet 
echoes of the Virgin’s vesper-hymn; they floated upwards towards the 
show mountains, music-clouds of incense, that marked the consecration 
of that wild land. And far above the loud organ-voice of the south, with 
its thousand altars and myriad orisons, arose from the desolate north the 
clear, low tone of one woman's earnest, loving prayer. 

Then it seemed as though the holy ones who minister unseen to man, 
came and kissed her eyes into a sleep as deep and peaceful as that of the 
babe Hermolin on the breast of Ulrika. A veil was drawn over her 
senses, and the mingled sounds of the storm without, and tho noisy re- 
vel within, melted to the sweetest music, and became a wondrous 
dream. 

Beside her couch, in the spot where Hermolin’s fast-closing eyes had 
watched the first glimmer of the storm-hidden moon, the light gathered 
and grew, until it became a face. Pale it was, and sad; with damp, 
wave -bedewed hair, such as we picture the airy shades of those over 
whom the billows sweep; but the eyes looked out with a sweet, human 
prey and the fair lips smiled with a mournful tenderness. Hermolin 

eheld without fear, for over the spirit-beauty of that face was cast an 
earthly likeness she knew well, and in her dream all that she had by 
chance heard concerning the mother of Olof grewclear to her. Not with 
human voice did the vision speak, but it seemed that the soul of the dead 
overshadowed the sleeping soul of the living, and taught it the wisdom 
of the spirit-land. Now Hermolin saw how it was that the flower had 
withered, because it had no root—that the spirit had drooped because 
there was no in-dwelling love to be its life; and she learned more of 
love’s nature—that its strength is in itself—that it stretches not forth its 
arms, saying, “ Bless me, as I would fain bless—I give, therefore let me 
receive ;” but it draws its light from its own essence, and pours it out 
in a sunshine flood, surrounding and interpenetrating the beloved with 
radiance, as the sun the earth, from which it asks no answering bright- 
ness, save the faint reflection of that which itself has given. 

And while yet was present in her dream the pale shadow of the joyless 
wife, whom not even mother-bliss could keep from the land ef peace, for 
which the broken spirit yearned, Hermolin looked towards her own fu- 
ture and grew strong. 

“T love, therefore I can endure all—can do all,” was the resolution 
that shot like a sunbeam through the sieeper’s soul ; and at the moment 
a ministering angel looked into that soul, changing the proud, yet noble 
rosolve, into the humblest of prayer—“ J will; O God, help me!” 

Then the pale spirit seemed to rejoice with exceeding Sedaten, while 
mingling with her divine joy, a human mother-love made it still more 
sublime and tender. And, behold! there stood beside her another soul, 
whose dark-glorious orbs were added to their earth-likeness, the beauty 
of eyes which have looked on God. And, the mortal semblance not ut- 





heard the laughter of her retreating maiden-train ; she listened while they 


terly taken away, but exalted into that perfection which the smile of 





divinity creates out of very dust, Hermolin knew in her spirit it was 
Ulrika. 4 

Then bending together over the sleeper, the mother-souls kissed her 
brow, and fled. , . 

Lift up thy voice again, O north wind, whose wings have been the 
airy chariots of God’s messengers —lift up thy voice once more, but let it 
be in a grand, solemn, God-like hyma, such as should arise from the land 


| of snows; and rifting through the sublime, harmonious cloud, let there 


be a sun-burst of divine melody, sweet as an angel’s smile, telling of 
| love—eternal love—its strength, its holiness, its long-suffering, its omni- 
| potence—love which dwells in humanity, as its life, its essence, its soul 
—which is God. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Beyond the sea-coast, the abode of the race of Hialmar, arises a giant 
mountain ; pine-forests, huge and dark, clothe its foot ; above them tower 
the grey masses of bare rock, and higher stili comes the region of eter- 
nal snows. There sits the spirit of white Death, sublime in beautiful de- 
solation ; and over it the stars creep, solemn and never wearied watchers 
throughout the perpetual night. It is a land of silence, without move- 
ment, without life. Beneath a vast plain, whereon no trees wave, above 
a dull-grey sky, over which not a cloud is seen to float, earth and heaven 
mock each other in terrible tranquillity, and the wind steals between 
them, viewless as themselves, for there is nought to interrupt its path. 

Lo! there is one trace of life on this land of death—one bold footstep 
marks the snow—one proud head lifts itself fearlessly up towards the 
leaden sky. The spirit that guides them is a womau’s—one of the most 
daring of the danghters of the north. Alone, Ulva ascends through forest 
and rock, to that desolate snow plain, to ask counsel of the only living 
soul who inhabits the mountain—the priestess of the Nornir. 
| Ulva reached the verge of the plain where Svenska had formed her 
| dwelling. It was said that the priestess of the Nornir needed no human 
| sustenance, and that she made her couch among the snows, and that from 
| the time when two stray bear-hunters found the maiden-babe lying on 
| the white plain, she had abode there, a daughter of the unknown world. 
| And in truth, when Ulva stood before her, the likeness of the priestess 
was not unbefitting her supposed descent. Even with the spiritual beay- 
ty of her form, the dweller among the snows was of a presence that har- 
monised with the pallid desolation around. Life seemed to flow all 
bloodlessly beneath the marble frame; the features still and colourless, 
were almost ghastly in their motionless and perfect beauty. The pale 
yellow hair fell down in stirless masses, and the drapery moved as she 
moved, and gathering round her white spectral folds, and floating with- 
out a sound, as snewy clouds over a southern sky. ees c 

Ulva fell at her feet, and gazed at her with a strange mingling of reli- 
gious adorationand human love. Then the pale lips unélosed, to answer 
and to exhort; and the whole snow-statue became the inspired priestess; 
Long they talked—the woman of earth and the daughter of solitude; 
| and their speech was of the new strange worship that was creeping in 
upon Odin’s land, after the footsteps of the southern maid, who had been 
brought into the halls of Hialmar. 

‘I see it coming,” cried Ulva, passionately. “The shapeless horror 
| has its foot already on the threshold of the Viking. Already Olof wars 
| no more, but sits idly by the hearth, and listens to southern tales from 
the whining lips of Hermolin. Even new the meadcup and the meats 
due to Odin are given to the throats of sick beggars, whom our fathers 
suffered not to cumber earth! And my lord Olof, the babe that I reared, 
hears it said that the gods of his fathers are false, and pardons the accur 
sed lie, because it comes from fair lips. Oh, priestess, to whom, if thou 
art the daughter of the gods, [ have given year by year at least some- 
what of mortal nurture, until the child I loved has grown up the sacred 
maiden I adore—holy Svenska, give me counsel! How shall I tread 
- - the dust this growing tire—how save from defilement the worship 
of Odin?” 

Svenska lifted her face to the east, where, out of the darkness were 
beginning to shoot the starry battalions which light up Northern skies. 
Then she said, “ Follow,” and began to traverse the snow with almost 
winged speed. 

At last Ulva and her guide stood on the apex of the mountain!—there 
three peaks lifted themselves up —the utmost boundary of the visible 
world; beyond, all was nothingness. The pecutiar idealisation of Norse- 
worship, which, in the grandest and most fearful objects of nature, found 
its divinities, had symbolised in these giant rocks the three Nornir, or 
destinies, Udr, Verthandi, and Skulld. As they stood out against the cold 
grey sky imagination might have traced in each a vague outline some- 
what resembling a female form beneath the shadowy veil of snow, which 
no human hand could ever lift. Thus, in these ft Ba shapes, abiding 
between earth and heaven, it was not strange that their worshippers 
should see the emblems of the rulers of human destinies, until at last, as 
in all symbolised faiths, the myth and its outward type became one. 

Svenska lifted up her voice, and it rang through the still, ice-bound air 
like a clarion— 
| ‘There is a spirit arising in Odin’s land, and ye fear its might. The 
| priest trembles beneath the temple’s shadow, and the warrior’s hand 
| grows palsied upon the spear. Shall it grow up like a darkness over the 
| shrines of our gods and the graves of our fathers? Skulld, far-seer into 
the future, answer ! 

But there was silence over all. 

Svenska bowed herself to the ground, and then said— 

“It is vain! From north to south, from east to west, between earth 
and sky, float the threads which the Nornir weave. They are there en- 
compassing us continuaily, and yet we see them not. We walk with our 
heads aloft, but it is they who guide us: our minds may will, but it is 
they who control our minds. Therefore, hear my counsel, though it 
speaks not with an airy voice, but with a woman’s tongue.” 

‘“‘T hear—I obey,” answered Ulva, tremblingly. __ 

“ There are two spirits which govern man—ambition and love. The 
first is ever strongest, except in those pure and noble natures which seem 
less human than divine. Let the sound of battle rouse the young Linen f 
from his dream. Let him dye the seas purple with his enemies’ blood, 
and then Odin will be appeased. The fierce shout of northern victory 
will drown the beguiling whisper of a false woman’s lips, and the son of 
Hialmar will rejoice again in the bold faith of his fathers.” 

* * ¥ * * 








| 
| 





News came to Jarl Olof, that the King of Upsala was about to fall up- 
on him with fire and sword. How the rumour reached him, the youn 
| Viking knew not, and for a long time he scarcely heeded it, but sunn 
| himself in the placid, tender smile, that day by day was melting the frost 
| off his stern northern heart—the smile of Mermolin. But then, as time 
| passed on, the nurse, Ulva, ever seemed to stand between the husband 
| and wiie. Olof shrank from the bitterness of the proud, mocking eye, 
which had exercised a strange influence over him from his childhood ; 
| and sumetimes, too, her tongue cast out its sharp, pointed stings, even 
| among the honey-words which she still used towards the son of her 
care. 
When the spring came on, the young Viking yearned for his olden life 
of free warfare. He would fain forestall the taunts of the King of Up- 
sala, and requite his unreasoning words with deeds ; and though Hermo- 
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lin shuddered at her lord’s danger, and prayed him not to enter on 4 sin- 
ful and causeless war, still he retused to sed, And so the sails were 
set, the vessel danced over the waters, and Hermolin was left to the bit- 
terness of that first parting. A parting it was, not like that when soulis 
knitted unto soul, to cling in true faith and love, through distance, and 
absence, and time—nay, even through that life-severance which drops 
the veil of immortality between flesh and spirit—but it was a separation 
when a few leagues, a few weeks, are sundrance enou h to blot out tke 
past, and form a bar between the two to which the perfect bond of union 
is unknown. Therefore, when Hermolin saw her lord’s ship fade like a 
speck upon the seas, it seemed as though the first dawning dream of 
Olof’s affection faded too, aud she became overwhelmed with the burthen 
of lonely love. 

Oh, meek woman’s heart, content with so little and giving so much, 
who shall requite thee? Yet what guerdon needest thou, to whom the 
act of loving is alone bliss, and hope, and strength! Go on thy way, 
thou true one, and wait until the end! é ‘ 

The Viking’s ship returned in triumph, laden with prey. Hermolin, 
when she flew to her lord and nestled in his breast, shedding joyful tears, 
forgot all but the bliss of Olof restored to her love. She sate with him 
in his hall of state while he apportioned the spoil, and decided the fortune 
of the captives; and while the duty pained her gentle heart, and almost 
wrung her conscience, Hermolin strove to stifle all other feelings for the 
love she bore to him, and comport herself in everything as became the 
wife of the great northern Jarl. : 

Among the captives was a man who, standing behind the rest, directed 
every glance of his piercing eyes towards the Viking’s wife. Chains 
weighed down his small spare limbs, and his frame was worn and 
wasted ; yet still, the lightnings of those wondrous eyes glittered above 
the ruins made by time. At last the prisoners were dismissed—all but 
this man. Olof glanced carelessly at him; but Hermolin beheld only the 
face of her lord, until the stern reply to the Jarl's question attracted her 
notice. 

“ My name, wouldst thou, sonof Hialmar? Ask thy wife ; she knows 
it well, if her heart has not lost its home-memories, as her tongue its 
southern speech. Hermolin, are thine eyes too proud to look upon Ans- 

ius 1” 

Trembling, halt with fear and half with joy, Hermolin sprang forward, 
and would have fallen at his feet, but Olof restrained her. 

. 69 _ what is this rude beggar to thee? Thou forgettest thyself,” 

e said. 

Break, struggling heart, whom fearful love makes weaker still ! What 
shouldst thou do? Helplessly, Hermolin sank back, and hid her face 
from the eyes of the monk. 

‘Is it evenso?” cried Ansgarius. “ Thea, may the curse ——” 

Bat while the terrible words were yet half formed, he caught Hermo- 
lin’s wild, imploring glance, and saw that half hidden, beneath the robe, 
her fingers closed despairingly over Ulrika’s cross. 

“ God judge thee, I dare not,” he added more softly, in the Provengal 
tongue. ‘“ Oh, dazghter of my love, that I should meet thee with almost 
acurse on my lips! Butno! it shall be a blessing—it must be, thou 
child of many prayers !”’ 

The softened tone, the long-forgotten tongue, pierced the heart of the 
Jarl’s wife. She sank on ses babes and sobbed. Olof looked at her, half 
wondering, half angrily. 

“Forgive me, my lord, my beloved! But this man’s speech is that 
of my own far land, and it makes me weep,” she answered. 

“ As thou wilt, as thou wilt,” answered Olof, coldly; “ but thy tears 
should flow alone. Prisoner, leave the hall.” 

And as the followers of the Viking removed Ansgarius, the Jarl strode 
carelessly from his wife’s presence, without another glance at her droop- 
ing and grief stricken form. 

“ Oh, Mother of Mercies!” cried Hermolin, “did I pray for this joy- 
ful day and my lord's return, and lo! it is a time of bitterness and woe ! 
And thou, the strong-hearted, bold-tongued, thou wilt be slain, Ansgarius, 
it may be by the hand of my Olof! Holy Mother of Consolation, all is 
darkness beforeme! Ifaint! I die! Oh, guide me through the gloom!”’ 

Wait, thou tried and patient one. “At evening-tide it shall be lighted :” 
wait and pray. 

Olof sat at night, dreaming alone over the fire-light in his hall, when he 
heard the voice of Ulva whispering in his ear— 

* Is the Jarl sleeping while his wife is opening the prison doors? Why 
should my Lord Olof waste his strength and shed his blood to take cap- 
tives, when the Lady Hermolin sets them tree 2” 

Oiof, half roused from his slumber, spoke angrily — 

“ Ulva, hold thy peace! Hermolin is asleep in the chamber.” 

“Come and see ;” and the nurse, strong in her influence, led Olof to his 
wife’s deserted room. 

“A loving welcome for a long absent lord !” said the sneering voice ; 
“‘and it was no pale vision [ saw gliding, lamp in hand, until it entered 
the prison of the southern captive, at the sight of whom she wept this 
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stood before them both. His face was very pale, but there wasin it a 
beauty and a softness that resembled the young saint of the convent. His 
presence caused no fear, only an awe-struck silence. Then Olof spoke— 

“ Priest, I brought this sword to drink thy life’s blood. 1 lay it now 
at thy feet. It shal! not be said that the son of Odin was less noble than 
his Christian foe. Hermolin !” 

She sprang to his arms—she clung there, and they folded round her as 
in that first embrace, when the young bridegroom stood at the convent 
gate; and Hermolin felt that even the wild devotion of the maiden was 
as nothing to the fullness of the wife’s love. 

The prison doors closed on the retreating footsteps of three. But there 
was one who stayed belfind, unnoticed in the darkness, gnashing her 
teeth and cursing the day when a Christian foot first entered QOdin's 
land. 

CHAPTER VIL 

There was again a footstep on the snow-mountains, and Ulva once 
more poured out her passionate soul at the feet of the strange priestess of 
the Nornir. 

“ The darkness gathers,” she cried, “Odin has turned away his face 
from the land. Accursed be the victory that brought the Christian cap- 
tive to our shores. My lord turned his footaside; he would not crush 
the worm, and lo, it is growing into aserpent, whose venomous folds will 
fill the land. Already our warriors listen to the Christian priest, with 
his wily tongue. Alyeady the worshippers desert Odin’s fane ; while the 
poor, the helpless, the weak, women and children, lift up their hands to 
another God than the great ruler of Asgard. And Jarl Olof heeds not 
though his people cast scorn on the faith of his fathers, Svenska, thou 
wisest one, who hearest the voice of the Nornir, inquire whut may be the 
end of this terrible change that is coming over the land?” 

Svenska answered not, but pointed silently to the place where the three 
rocks stood. Ulva remained at a distance, while the priestess performed 
her strange rites. The sound of her clear, shrill voice came borne on the 
air, rising at times into a cry, more like that of a soul in despair than a 
woman’s tone. It seemed to pierce the heart ofthe Norsewoman. She 
grovelled on the earth, burying her head among the snows. 

“ My Svenska—my beloved—my soul's child,” she moaned, “ oh, that 
[ could take thee to this heart, and feel thine own answer to it with hu- 
man throbs. ButI dare not—the pure soul would scorn the impure. 
Great Odin, if the sin was great, how heavy is the punishment !’’ 

When after atime she lifted up her head, Svenska stood before her. 

“ Have the Nornir spoken ?”’ asked Ulva, scarcely daring to look upon 
the face of the Daughter of the Snows. 

“They utter no voice; bat I feel them in my soul.’’said Svenska. “It 
is a terrible call; yet 1 must answer. Listen! The last of the race of 
Hialmar must not bring shame on his tathers. If Jarl Olof be left to 
yield to the persuasions of a woman, and the guile ofa priest, the faith of 
Odin will vanish from the land.”’ 

“ And how, O Svenska, can we sway the son of Hialmar, that this evil 
may not come?” 

The face of the young priestess was strangely convulsed ; and when, 
after a while, she spoke, her voice was like an icy whisper. 

“TI told thee once that there were two ruling spirits in man—ambition 
and love. With Olof, one has fallen powerless—the other yet remains. 
The spell of human passion must stand between the Jarl and his doom— 
the doom of those who despise the might of Odin.” 

A wild light shone in Ulva’s fierce eyes. 

“Would that it might be so—that a northern maid might tread under 
foot the dark-browed Hermolin, torture her, soul and body, until she 
died, ualoved, unpitied. But our pure maidens cast not their eyes on 
anotner woman’s lord, and who is there to win Olof from Hermolin?” 

“ I bd 

Ulva uttered a cry, almost of agony. ‘Thou, my beautiful—my pure 
one—white-souled asthe snows that name thee—thou to stoop to earth’s 
sin—to be made the sacrifice,” she muttered hoarsely. 

It seemed as though a fallen spirit had entered that marble statue, and 
animated its pale beauty with a power new and terrible to behold. 
Svenska lifted her arms upwards, and cried with a wild vehemence— 

“‘ Dread Nornir, I feel around me the threads ye weave; they draw 
my feet onward, and whither they lead I go. Never shall the worship 
of Odin fall before that of the Christian’s God. I devote myself to shame 
—to sin which the sacrifice makes holy—that the dwellers in Asgard 
may still look down upon the land, and the children of the north may 
not turn aside from the faith of their fathers.” 

Ulva sank at Svenska’s feet folded them in her arms, and kissed them 
passionately. Then she rose up, and followed the steps of the priestess 
in silence. Only as they passed the three rock statues her agony burst 
forth in a low moaning— 

‘Terrible Nornir, sin avengers, to whom, as atonement, I devoted this 
child, ye have made the gracious gift an arrow to pierce my soul !”— 
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The Jarl Olof came home from a bear-hunt, carrying with him a strange 





morn, asI heard from her maidens.” 

“ Woman!” thundered Olof, ‘one word more against my pure wife, 
and I slay thee with this hand. [t was a priest, a vowed, grey-headed 
priest of her faith.” 





‘ And therefore thou wilt save him from death, and load him with 
honours! Son of Hialmar, on thy father’s tomb the phamton light burns 
yet, but thick darkness will fall over thine. Hialmar was the last of 
Odin’s heroes; Olof will sing psalms in the Christian’s heaven.” 

“Never!” cried the young Jarl. ‘ To the prison, that the priest may 
meet his doom!” 

Silently and stealthily asdeath, Olof and Ulva entered ; and the kee- 
per of the dungeon, looking on his chief's face of stern resolve, prayed 
Odin to save from harm that gentle southern lady whom all reverenced 
and obeyed—knowing how pure and meek she was, and how dearly she 
loved her lord. 

Hermolin was standing before Ansgarius. He awoke from his calm, 
holy sleep, and thought it had been the presence of an angel. Bat when 
she kneit at his feet weeping, aud lifted up the mournful, Esau-like cry— 
“Bless me, even me also, O my father!”—then the stern missionary 
knew that it was the child whom he had taught, the young soul whom 
he had trained for the great work for which he believed it chosen. 

“ And God may fulfil that destiny yet, since thou hast not belied thy 
faith even among the heathen,” said Ansgarius, when be had listened to 
her life’s history since she left the shores of Provence. ‘“ He may turn 
even this darkness into light. Heaven works not as we. When the 
good King Louis of France sent me to Upsala, the glad bearer of the holy 
cross, | thought it was heaven's call, audi went. And when thy lord’s 
vessel took us captive on the seas, 1 bowed my head and said, ‘ God 
knoweth best. It may be that he leads me where the furrows are ripest 
for the seed,’ and therefore, even here, in this dark prison, I rejoice to 
sing for joy.” 

* Butif danger should come, if thy blood should be poured out upon 
this wild land ?”’ 

_‘ It will be but as the early rain to soften the hard ground,” said Ansga- 
rius, with acalm smile. “ And God will find himself another and a wor- 
thier husband maz, to follow after, and plant, and water, until the land be 
filled with increase.” 





So talked the son of Ulrika. ©, blessed mother, whose prayers had 
thus brought forth such glorious fruit! And then, all unconscious of the 
presence of others, the two knelt down in the prison, like the saints of 
old, and prayed. The strong, fearless man of faith, the meek and gentle 
woman, were types of the two foundations on which the early church was 
laid—the spirit of holy boldness and the spirit of love ! 

Ulva and the sonof Hialmar stood silent and motionless in the dark- 
ness, and heard all. 

; zeae Hermolin arose, and Olof's name came to her lips with a heavy 
sigh. 

* My heart is sure even to deceive him thus,” she said. “ I would 
not, save furthee. Must it be ever so, that my faith to heaven must war 
with the dear love I bear my lord—my trae—my noble Olof?” 

Ansgarius looked surprised ;_ his strong heart, engrossed in one life-pur- 
pose, had no room for humau love. He understood it not. Even Her- 
— had been to him only the instrament wherewith to work out his 

nd. 

“‘ Dost thou love him so?” he said, in a compassionate tone. “ Poor 
child—happier are those who give heaven all. Now, my daughter, leave 
me to pray. Who knoweth how soon death may come irom the hande of 
these go lless men.” 


Hermolin threw herself on the ground at his feet. “ Oh, my father, 


my father, thou shalt not die,” was her agonised cry. “if thou wouldst | 


fly, the night is dark—my lord sleeps.” 
Anegarius turned round, and fixed upon her his gaze of stern re- 
proof. 

“A wife deceives her husband—a Christian dare not confess to his 
God. Is it for this that we brought the cross into the land !” 

“No, no,” Hermolin said—*“ thou must stay, aud God will protect 
thee, O, my father! Olof—my Olof—I love thee—I trust thee—I will 
pray night and day that this sin may be kept from thy soul.” 

Aud while Hermolin called on ber lord's name, Olof came forward and 


prize. He had found in the snows a maiden, white and pale, almost 
lifeless, yet of ea meen | beauty. Gradually the soul awakened in that 
lovely form, and looked at Olot from out the heavenly eyes. His own 
answered to it with a vague pleasure, and sweet in his ear sounded the 
voice which uttered musically the accents of the Norse tongue. The 
young Jarl himseif bore the weak and fainting form for many weary 
leagues, until he brought the beautiful desolate one to the presence of his 
wife, and laid her in Hermolin’s chamber. 

Hermolia bent over her in pity and amaze. She, too, was penetrated 
to the very soul with that dazzling and wondrous beauty—so spiritual, 
and yet so human—so divine, and yet so womanly. The Jarl’s wife 
twined her fingers among the pale amber tresses with ulmost child-like 
admiration, and gazed wistfully on the white, round arms, and graceful 
throat, beneath whose marble purity a faint rose-hue began to steal, 
while the life-curreut again wandered through the blue delicate veins. 

« Olof, how beautiful she is—like one of the angels, which I used to 
see in my childish dreams. How happy it must be to know one’s-self 
so fair.”’” And a light sigh thrilled through Hermolin’s bosom. 

Olof did not answer; kis eyes, too—nay, his whole soul, drank in the 
beauty of which Hermolin spoke. The wite saw it, and again she sighed. 

Far behind the group stood one who beheld the gaze, and heard the 
sigh, and Ulva’s heart throbbed with fierce exultation, for she saw from 
afar the rising of that little cloud. 

Months passed away, and still that stranger maiden cast the magic of 
her superhuman beauty over the halls of the Viking. Asluaga, when 
she came forth from the harp, like a spirit of light, or when she stood 
before Regnar Lodbrog, enchaining the wild sea-king with the spells of 
a lovely soul ia a lovely form—Aslauga herself was not more omnipotent 
in power than was the strange daughter of the snows. And day by day, 
over Svenska’s beauty there crept a new charm—a softness and all-sub- 
duing womanliness, that endowed with life and warmth the once pas- 
sionless furm. The spell thrilled through Olot’s whole nature, and his 
soul bent like areed befure ihe storm of wild emotions that swept over 
him. 

Oh, thou pure angel, who weepest all alone, on whom has faded the 





light of that dearest smile—who seest each day the love wane, though 
an innate nobleness still makes duty keep its place in the heart where it 
was thy heaven torest! Hermolin! will thy love fail now ?—will it 
sink in the trial, or will it forget itself and its own wrongs, and watch 
over the sinner with tenderness and prayers until it bring him back in 
forgiveness, repentance, and peace ? 

Listen how that faithful, patient heart answers the bitterness which 
the stern monk pours out against the erring one who is tempted to be- 
tray such love. 

‘* My father,” said Hermolin, when Ausgarius would fain have dealt 
out reproaches and threatenings against ber husband—“ my father, con- 
demu him not yet. [tis a bitter struggle; he is tempted sore. How 
sweet her smile is!—how glorious her beauty !—while I, alas! alas!—I 
have only love to give him. Aud then she is from his own North, and 
she speaks to him of his fathers, and her wild nature governs his. Oh, 
my Olof! that 1 could be all this—that I could make myself more like 
thee—more worthy to win thy love.” 

And when the inflexible spirit of Ansgarius, in justly condemning the 
sin, shut out all compassion for the sinner, Hermolin only wept. 

“Oh, father, have pity on him—on me. He did love me once—he will 
love me yet. I will be patient; and love is so strong to bear—so omni- 








potent in prayers; heaven wiil keep him from sin, and I shall win him 
back. Olof, my Olof! God will not let me die, until thou lovest me as I 
| do love thee—my soul’s soul !—my life’s blessing !” 
| And ere the words were well uttered, an angel carried them to heaven, 
| and then cast them down again, like an echo, upon the spirit of him who 
had wonsuch love. The invisible influence fell upon him, even though 
he stood alone with Svenska, overwhelmed with the delirium of ber 
presence. 
She had enchained his soul; she had drawn from his li ps the avowal of 
wild and sinful passion; she had strengthened her power over him, by 
| bringing into the earthly bond all the influences of their ancient faith, to 
| which she had won him back; and now, her end gained, Sveuska quail- 


ed before the tempest she had raised. 


March | 


What power was it which had changed the priestess, who once cag 


shrank before the wild energy of his words. 

He promised her that her heart's desire should be accomplished—t}, 
no Christian prayer should be heard in Odin’s land—that the mouk 4, 
his proselytes should be swept from the face of the earth. 


passed from thine eyes, they sank towards earth, and thy pale lips qu; 
ered like a weak girl's? 

“There is one thing more, Olof, and then I give thee my love,” 4 
said. ‘ The shadow is passing, and Odin’s smiles will again brighty 
our shores; but the land is still defiled—blood only can make it Pure 
there must be a sacrifice.” 

Her voice rose, her stature dilated, and Svenska was again the ingp}, 
ed of the Nornir. As Olof beheld her, even his own bold spirit quai 
beneath the terrible strength of hers. 

“ There musi be asacrifice!” she repeated in yet more vehement ton, 
“In the dark night a voice haunts me, and the words are ever the Bame 
when I look on the snow-mountains, I see there traces of blood, whic 
never pass away. Odin demands the offering, and will not be appeased 
Olof! Tam thine when thou hast given up the victim !"’ 

“ Who?” murmared Olof, instinctively dropping his face beneath th, 
glare of those terrible eyes. 

She stooped over him; her soft breath swept his cheek ; her {air ge 
pent lips approached his ear; they uttered one name—*“ Hermolin 

He spreng from her side with a shuddering cry. One momegg pd 
covered his eyes, as though to shut out some horrible sight, and ikeg thg 
tempted stood face to face with the tempter. The veil had fallea, \, 
beheld in her now, not the beautiful beguiler, but the ghastly impor 
nation of the meditated sin. It stood revealed, the crime in all its blag 
deformity ; it hissed at him in that perfumed breath ; 1t scorched hin jy 
the lightnings of those lustrous eyes. Horror-stricken and dumb, 
gazed, until at last his lips formed themselves into the echo of that q 
word—* Hermolin !” 

It fell like a sun-burst upon his clouded spirit, and, rifting through t 
blackest darkness, Olof beheld the light. He sprang towards it; { 
there was yet a beauty and a nobleness in the young Northman’s sou! 
how else could Hermolin have loved him? 7 the silent hall 
that name—bursting from the husband’s lips and heart—first as a m 
mur, then as a wild, yearning cry—*“ Hermolin! Hermelin!” 

Surely it was an angel who bore that call to the wife’s ear—who gai 

ed her feet all unwittingly to where her beloved wrestled with that de 
ly sin. Lo! as it were in answer to his voice, Hermolin stood at thee 
trance of the hall. Olof glauced at Svenska; her gleaming eyes, } 
writhing lips, aud her beauty, seemed changed to the likeness of a fie 
And there, soft-amiling on him, with the meek, loving face of old, leap 
Hermolin, her arms stretched out, as if to welcome him, in forgiveness 
peace, to the shelter of that pure breast. 
He fled there. There was a cry such as rarely borsts from man’s | 
—Hermolin, Hermolin, save me!” and the proud one knelt at her fe 
hiding his face in her garments, pressing her pure hauds upon his eyes, 
though to shut out the sight of the lure which so nearly led him on 
feartul sin. 

Hermolin asked nought, said nought—but she folded her arms ro 
his neck; she knelt beside him, and drew his head to her bosom, 
mother would a beloved and repentant child. Then she whispered sol 
“ Olof, my Olof, come !’’ and led him away, his hand still clinging for sai 
and guidance to that faithful one of hers; and his eyes never darin; 
turn away from that face, which looked on him like an angel’s from ow 
heaven, full of love so holy, so complete, that pardon itself had no pl 
there. 

Svenska stood beholding them, and still and fixed as stone, until 0/oj 
form passed from her sight; then she fell to the earth without a ory 
sound. 

Ulva’s breast was soon her pillow—Ulva who haunted her steps like 
shadow. No mother’s fondness could have poured out more pussion 
words over the insensible form ; but when the shadow of seeming de 
lelt the beautiful face, her manner became again that of distant and reve 
ent tenderness. 


fall: we will go far hence into the wild mountains, and leave the race 
Hialmar to perish. The vow was vain; but Nornir were not wholly | 
less. No shame has fallen upon thee, pure Daughter of the Saows! 

Svenska heard not—regarded not. Drawing herself away from all 
port, the young priestess stood erect. She spoke, not to Ulva, but utte 
her thoughts aloud— 

“ Dread Nornir ! is this your will? Ye deceived me—nay, but | beg! 
myself. How could evil work out good ? Odin scorns the unholy offert 
the sinful vow brings its own pnnishment. Olof, Olof! whom I cam 
betray, I love thee, as my own soul I love thee, and in vain ” 

It was no more the priestess, but a desolate, despairing woman who 
there on the cold ground, and moaned in incontrollable anguish UI 
stung to the heart, gazed on her without a word. The day of requital i 
come at last. 

When the misty light of day changed into the star-lit beauty of a sor 
ern night, a clear sound pierced the silence of the hall. It was 
Christian vesper-hymn, led by a fresh young voice, through whose melo 
trembled a tone of almost angelic gladness—the voice of Hermolin. Sve 
ka aroused from her trance, sprang madly on her feet. 

“ Olof, Olof,” she cried, “ the curse of Odin will fall; they will beg 
thy soul, and I shall never see thee after death in the blessed dwellio: 
the Aser. Is there no help—no atonement? Ah!” she continued, aud 
voice suddenly rose from the shrillness of despair to the full tone of jo 
“Tsee it now. Odin! thy will is clear, mine ear heard truly—mine eye 
plane. The sacrfice—it shall be offered still, and Odin’s wrath be ta 
away. ‘To the mountain, to the monntain, to the mountain !—son ol ! 
mar, son of Hialmar ! I will yet await thee in the Valhalla of thy tab 

She darted from the hall, and bounded away with the speed of the 
Night and day, night and day,far up in the mountains, did Ulva follow 
flying form, until at times she thought it was only the spirit of the pri 
that still flitted on before her sight. At last she came to a wild rav! 
which lay a frozen sea of snow: on its verge stood that white sii 
with the outstretched arms, and the amber-floating hair. 

As Ulva looked, there grew on the stillness a sound like the roa! 
the sea; aud amighty snow billow, loosened from its mountain cave, ° 
heaving on: nearer, nearer it drew; and the pale shape was there stl 
passed, and the Daughter of the Snows slept beneath them. 

The Daughter of the Snows !—whence, then, that shriek of mo% 
agony, the last that ever parted Ulva’s lips—‘ My child, my child | | 
Death, the great veiler of mysteries, keep until eternity one dread # 


more ! 
—— -: 


THE HEADSTRONG PHRENOLOGIST. 
A FANTASTIC TALE OF FEELING. 


BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


Karl Von Wassergrtiell was a very simple fellow. More thao this 


was a phrenvlogist—a confirmed one. He not only believed 1) the 
ence, but he eek it about with him everywhere, like a magic rale, y 
which he measured the intellect of all men, women, and even little ¢ 
ren. It was his caduceus, his divining red, his tuning fork, his stethos® 
his counter, on which he rung every piece of human coin, his seve 
bullet that was sure to bring down everything bo aimed at. !! ? 
wanted a pair of boots, be would look at the t-maker’s head, ™ 
scientifically, two or three times before he summoned courage to /** 
foot into the bootmaker’s hands. — _ 
He would not engage a servant without first convincing himselt 
she had the requisite number of moral bumps. , 
He shot a favourite dog once, because, on scratching its head, he ‘ 
that the bump of secretiveness was much larger than it should have 
upon any canine occiput. — gz 
Before getting into a railway, he would take a most careful surv? 
the stoker. If he saw an alarming rise on the man’s scull, he . 
shape it at ounce either into a big stone, that would be sure to fore 
engine off the rails, or into a monster bubble that must infallibly 
the boiler up, and he would sooner forfeit his ticket than risk his 
upon such a fancied train of accidents. 
This constant application of the same test to all things played 
false, as may easily be imagined, on several occasions. He had th 
up a valuable appointment—worth at least two hundred guldens ‘ 
—because he could plainly see that the Over-Saperintendant-C!v! 
trate’s-Deputy-Head-Clerk (the reader will willingly excuse us ’ 
giving the word in German) was a vindictive, ill disposed, a b 
“ He was not going to stop with any man to be quietly done aw®) 
Persons laughed at Karl, and his relations blamed him with all the 
dom for which relations are generally notorious, for being 80°" 
blind to his own interest; but Kurl was coldly inditferent to all 
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cuss and jokes that were poured in streams, as from @ shower 


arms to heaven with that terrible vow, into the trembling woman wy)" 
dared not look on Olof’s face; and who, even in her triumphant joy 


Why was it, O Svenska, that even then, when the flash of triumph hy»! 


“ Priestess of the Nornir, awake!” she said. “ Let the curse of Od 
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pim, and only shook his head and looked wise. The result, however, 
ved for once that he waswrong. The poor, libelled Over-Superin- 
daut-Civil-Magistrate’s-Deputy -Head. Clerk was a good, harmless 

ture,—and without a single weakness, excepting a childish affection 
sour krout, which he would eat for dinner, breakfast, lunch, and sup- 
+, and whenever he could get it: and as for his entertaining a desire 
3 do away’ with anybody, he died himself shortly afterwards of the 
rasies, and was universally respected by a large circle of domino- 


I 


ye Kel was not in the least daunted, and remained as faithful to his 
ourite science as before, though it had so — jilted him. He 
tinved precisely the same to display his phrenological knowledge, 
would repeatedly play a voluntary upon the organs of his acquaiut- 
es, whether they liked it or not. The consequence was, he often got 
over the knuckles, by way of accompaniment, for his amateur play- 

* Gentlemen do not like having hard truths broken upon their heads 


quy 


— public. On one oceasion, we recollect, an Austrian officer thought 
the self grievously insulted—and it is a serious question whether there 
rit quails got some just cause for his indignation—because Karl confidently 
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him, without the officer in the least soliciting the confidence, that he 

j the most perfect head of a monkey that Karl, in all his experience, 
recollected seving. A challenge ensued, and as our young enthusiast 
certain ebjections to fighting, the duel was compromised on the spot 

a good thrashing, and the officer proved to his friends that he had not 
the head of a monkey” by breaking several billiard cues over the back 
the person who had dared to state it. Karl was the oniy person who, 
his heart, still doubted, though it pained him severely at the time to 
pafess he was coavinced of his error, for what science, however strong 
) itself, can stand up long against a succession of blows? Phrenology 


a neat hdlell for a moment under the savage attack, though it rose again the 
r sa th@pinute afterwards, and Karl, far from being converted was only stun- 
, allen: di, , and comforted himself under his many kicks with the consolation 
‘ff 'MPersomat, even supposing he was conventionally wrong, at all events he was 
hed Wang ganically right. 
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Karl’s faith, in fect, was something likea Bavarian pancake—the more 
was shaken and tossed about, the firmer it became. 
[tdid not lose any of its consistence, either, if, now and then, it fell in- 
the fire, and was hauled over the coals. Karl alwayshad at hand one 
fallible ointment for heart-burns, sores, bruises, and that was Vanity. 
ere is certainly no ointment like it—especially when laid on rather pro- 
ely. 
‘ a in all his troubles, had never fallen in love, and simply because he 
ver met with a head that had gone to his heart. At last, however, such 
prize turned up. People declared it wasa blank—that it was as empty 
the Heidelberg Ton, —that the person holding it never had a grain ot 
hse in her life—that she wasa perfect Viennese in intelligence, and 


3 fi 


at the eid not tell without counting, whether she had more fingers than toes ; 
; of yt t Karl knew better, his darling science had nevercheated him yet, and 


old, lean 
ivenessa 


could not be well deceived on that head! nay, it had every good or- 
n, intellectual as well as moral—he was convinced of it. Often and 
en had he scanned it with his loving eyes. Gall himself would have 
rshipped it—Spurzheim would, he was sare, have given his own head 


! — it. It is true that at times a doubt would steal into the very heart of 
F ; stile or Karl’s strongest convictions, and make him tremble. His beloved 
i coal ilhelmina had every possible perfection, but (how cruel that human 
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rfection should be drowned so frequentl 
ringlets would Jash him, as he lay awake on moonlight nights, into a 
te of the wildest despair. He would have given one ot his fore-fin- 
rs to have removed his agonized doubts with one toucl—to have con- 
need himself, by a single manual experiment, that there was nothing 
se under that lovely bank of golden hair. 
Wilbelmina, however, was rich and gay, and had no metaphysical ear 
abstractions, or vulgar feeling for poetry, and Karl unfortunately had 
pry little else, beyond his meerschaum. Nevertheless, he courted her 
all the public balls, waltzed madly with her, wrote phrenological son- 
t@ ‘to the most sublime head in Germany ;” and serenaded her on 
he coldest nights, but it made no more impression on the proud girl’s heart 
han if she had been the original lay-tigure which is dressed every day in 
he height of fashion, and exhibited in a milliner's shop-window, near the 
t. Stephen’s church, at Vienna. 
At last Karl packed up the little courage he had left, and with a knap- 
ack almost as empty as his hopes, started on his trave!s. But everything 
was barren to him. All enjoyment had fled from his heart. 
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rse of Od 1 t. He no lon- 
hooall ger p ayed on organs—he no ee got beaten for throwing unpleasant 
wholly uths at strangers’ heads—he had no sense, no consciousness, or ears, or 
cows!” Ae es for aught but his absent Wilhelmina’ The flowers wrote her sweet 


‘om all 
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me in liviag jewels—the stars would trace in diamonds the glittering 
@tliue of her bright features—the birds would mimic her warbling voice 
the breezes did uothing but steal her refreshing laugh ; and even the 
'y leaves he crushe | 


tl ¢ dunder his feet, and the sheep-bells that tinkled in 
be e distance, and the daucing streams that babbled joy fully as they boun- 
y ed like children over the rocks, all prattled the same d 
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, ch ialect, all sang, 
ith Variations, the same melody,—all spoke to him in accents of love 
d piercing mockery of his blest, long-lost, “ Wilheimma.” 
At last he reached Egypt. This had long been one of tis brightest day 
reams. He stood betore the Sphinx—that time-stained riddle, which he 
ad panted for years to solve. He jumped for joy, as his eyes hopped, 
ke a bird, from one part to another of the statue's massive head. He 
tdeavoured to mountit. After many tumbles on the stinging sand, 
hich made him painfully seasible how hard it is to climb, he sacceeded 
h reaching the grand summit. One loud shriek attested his buoyant rap- 
ure; the sound resounded far across the plain, and awoke the sleepy 
hoes, andstartled the drowsy camels, and brought into the immediate 
pighbourhood a vulture, of the largest size, and the most famished phy- 
pgnomy, that kept whirling and eddying in the air only a few yards 
ove Karl's shoulders, where it seemed strongly inclined to alight, and 
ould probably have made it its resting-place, if a passing caravan had 
bt momentarily distracted its flighty attention. 
Bat our hot-headed Karl was quite unconscious of the danger that mo- 
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oho entarily hung overhim. What cares he for outward objects? He is 
ifthe Daversing with Cheops—he is nodding with the Egyptian kings—he is 
fallow haking hands, one after another, with allthe Ptolemys—and by laying 
soap a on this mighty mound of stone has magically leaped two thou- 
d ell and years back into the darkness of Posterity. But what is he doing? 
ite shad atch him weil. Behold him sitting aside that stony Rebus of our ear- 
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peat forefathers! His long, spidery fiagers travel from the front to the 
wy and dance from side to side, and then run down the middle and 
te agnin. These eccentric movements continue for many an anxious 
7” bat can be his object? Why, he is feeling the Sphinx’s head— 
. - examining each grauite organ—he is manipulating the past—he is 
‘2108 to penetrate into the hard mystery, whether the ancients ever felt 
with hrenology ? whether that science was ever numbered 
oe ee others, which have since grown into lusty manhood, or 
4 ued luto graceful womanhood, from having been originally nursed in 
Sypt, that “ Cradle of the Fine Arts.” 
—— he remains perched fur hours, the scorching heat of the desert 
“ua attesting the ardour of his pursuit. What is the result of his touch- 
de Inquiries ? that, alas! isa mystery from which no man has yet with- 
‘awn the curtain. [lis portfolio alone clasps the secret. Go, reader 
ask the Sphinx. 
Ascend to the top, and you will see its surface, like railway England, 
‘t up with innumerable lines. It is phrenologically mapped out, and 


ach division is numbered, like our police force. 
al von Wassergriell that did it! 
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ee be must now welcome our poor wanderer back to his native village. 
te “tee 48 sanguine as ever. Enthusiasm with many people is a plant that 
‘head nm “83 soon as it is blown, aud with others it is an evergreen: in Karl’s 
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bite it ourished as strougly as ever, and had struck such deep root 
te { 's nature, that to attempt to tear it out, would have at once turned 
Mey garden of his hopes into a wilderness. Wilhelmina, the brightest 
tg ‘a that garden, still bore her blushing beauty as modestly as a 
look; She was a few days older perhaps,—bat what of that? who, in 
then bot a lovely nosegay, even inquires its age? She was richer, too, 
not in “tore,—guldens bloom when other beauties fade. Her lover was 
in hi Sensible to this charm,—but her divine head took the largest share 
'8 thoughts. sa 


Since his travels 
®ver 


tab! 


4 vels, Karl had become a great man. He was invited to 
y ov official’s house to recount over the dinner, or the supper. 
duties e wonderful things he had seen in distant lands. Karl was not 
tenet - of imagination—he could colour an invention with the nicest 
cod te probability, so as to make it pass for a fact—and he had the 
- an never to stray too far beyond the truth, when another travel- 
prin me ad been over the same ground as himself, was present. The 
hen i nee was, he always had more dinners lying on his mantelpiece 
doveent greatest lion that Fashion ever gave a mane to, could possibly 
chameun , emg But Wilhelmina’s father always commanded the 
me ee ta erat a day 8 notice. No sweet cakes were so sweet as Wil. 
ilbele ee Ho “* May drink possessed so many fragrant herbs in it as 
va mina’s! NoChristmas tree bowed its head so gracefully under 
eight of crackers and bonbons, or burned so brilliantly, as the one 
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that was trimmed by the fair hand of his only love! Then of an evening 
they would retire to the sill of the garden-window, and, seated side by 
side, she would knit as he canbell Whilst she was busy with the 
worsted skeleton of a stocking, he would patt out little wreaths of verses 
as they came curling up from the slambering fires of his recollection, 
that, once fanned, would light afresh all the poetry that every German 
youth either learns, or writes, when he is a boy. Atsuch moments Wil- 
helmina was supremely happy, and proud of ber Karl. She loved to 
drink in his sweet inysticisms, and to follow the plan of the gorgeous 
castles he built in the air. She never tired of filling his beloved meer- 
schaum. As the sun was setting, sve would lay down her uatinished 
stocking, and watch with a childish pleasure the vapoury clouds, us they 
rose, Venus-like, trom the “ froth of the sea.” 

It was ou one of those delicious evenings which our readers may pro- 
bably recollect graced the autamu of ast year that our two lovers were 
sea as usual on the sill of the garden-wiudow. Karl was smoking—in 
his right hand he held the bowl, and his lett was circled round the waist 
of Wilhelmina. Both were silent—there was a pause—a long-drawn 
sigh of happiness. It was broken at last by Karl.’ 

“ Wilt thou grant me one favour, my blest Wilhelmina?” 

A kiss was her affectionate reply. 

“Task thee, then, sweet /iebchen, to allow me to undo this envious 
string that restrains the impetuous cascade of thy flowing hair.” 

With her own hands she removed it, and looked fondly into his eyes. 
P He thanked her with a smile. He put down his burning pipe, show- 
ing too clearly how important was the task he was about to venture upon 
—and lifted up the shade of liquid hair that fell like a modest veil before 
her blushing ben He then turned up his wrist-bands, and tock the 
liberty to run bis incredulous fingers over the several regions, that were 
peupled with either Good or Evil, of her fair head—that head which he 
had often declared was the only one in the whole world. 

His teatures betrayed most openly what he was suffering within. 
Anon, a ray of sunshine would shoot across his cheeks, and illumine their 
paleness; aud then a dark cloud would glide forebodingly over his 
tace, like a mask, for several minutes. This would be torn away by the 
merest touch and all would be bright agaiu. But see, what is the matter 
with Kari? He turns deadly pale—he gasps for sir—he shakes from 
head to foot—his hands drop convulsively by his side. Quick—give him 
a chair—or else he will fall. Ah! he bas dropped senseless on the win- 
dow-sill. Poor fellow! what can have shaken him thus? 

But the trembling Wilhelmina is by his side, and lights his pipe afresh. 
He soon recovers, but only to start frantically to his feet as soon as he is 
conscious where he is. 

“ Wilhelmina!” he exclaims, “ we must part—this very moment—it is 
ordained by the finger of Fate.” 

a means this ?"’ inquires the frightened girl. 
mad! 

“ This ordeal is enough to make me so.’ She hid her face with her 
hands whilst he raved; ‘ Listen, Wilhelmina, I dreamed thou wert the 
pattern of thy sex. I used for days, and long watchful nights, to ponder 
on thy head, and fancied it the loved dwelling-place of all that was child. 
like and pure. I thought it was the mansion of angei’s thoughts—the 
dome of a saint’s mind—the heaven that arched over a fairy land of Inno- 
cence and Beauty. Fool that I have been to dispel the charm!” and he 
smote his forehead violeutly for minutes. 

“ Wilhelmina!” he sc | anew, “Ihave pinned my destiny to the in- 
fallibility of one noble science. Phrenology contains truths so unerring 
that it would be madness to doubt them. Its laws are so sure that cer- 
tain punishment falls on him who has the temerity to break them. I have 
weighed thy head, Wilhelmina, in its balance, and have found it wanting. 
It is written on thy skull that we meet no more.” 

‘Impossible !’’ shrieked the disconsolate fraulein, throwing herself 
round his stubborn neck. 

“It must be so—for learn, and tremble, thou hast the fierce organ of 
Destructiveness. How my poor heart knocked against the bump, when 
first my fingers discovered it; it will never survive the blow,’ and he 
sobbed aloud. 

“ Karl, this is weak—this is unmanly. Thou shalt not leave me.” 

“ Shalt not!” and he stamped the floor. “ Why, I tell thee, thou hast 
the organ of Combativeness !” 

“Itcannot be!” parried the poor defenceless girl, too anxious to ward 
off every cruel thrust that her lover was making at her. 

“Ay! and most largely developed too. It would be instant death to 
any one to live with thee.” 

“* Mercy !” 

* More than this—thou hast no seat whatever of Ideality.” 

“Spare me—” 

“ And of Benevolence thou hast not an atom—whilst thy Acquisitive- 
nessis most fatally large—” 

“Oh! this is too much—” 

“ And thy Alimentiveness and Amativeness are larger still—’ 

“ lt cannot be—thou art too headstrong—” 

“And thy Destructiveness, once more [ tell thee, is so prominent, so 
fearfully determined, that it is not safe for any one to remain near thee. 
Let me go this instant, I say.” 

_ “Ob! Karl, Karl, this is most cruel,” she said, straggling, and cling- 
ing, as for her life, to him. “Thou wilt drive me to confess most hor- 
rible things.” 

“Confess, then,’ he sheuted. 

“It is all false—TI assure thee, it is all false.” 

It was a superhuman effort for Karl to control bis passion. 

“Thou dost judge me harshly—on my word, thou dost, Karl—I am 
not the vile creature thy science would make me out to be.” 

He ground his teeth audibly, with suppressed rage. 

‘No, Karl, thou art deceived, basely imposed upon.” 

“What, woman ? dost thou dare vilify my science, as well as cajole 
me. This is too much—away !” 

He was, in his rabid fury at the desecration of his whole life’s wor- 
ship, about to strike the poor trembling girl, when she darted from him, 
and, drawing herself up with all the wounded dignity of an injured wo- 
man, she stilled him with one look. He was spell-bound, and gazed in 
speechless awe. She fell on her knees, and, with her forefinger, seathim 
an airy kiss, as much as to forgive him for the deep injuries he had iu- 
flicted upon her, and then exclaimed, “ Thou forcest me to do this, Karl 
—I will now lay bare to thee what I have never yet revealed to mortal 
man. Let the blame fall on thy head, and not on mine. [ will con- 
vince thee, Karl, that thy charges are all false—as false as thy vows—as 
false as—” 

She paused, but he spoke not a word. His lips were conscience-locked. 
He followed with staring eyes, each of her movements. With her right 
hand she slowly lifted up her lovely cluster of golden ringlets. There 
was aspasm in her frame—a burning blush on her maiden cheek—you 
heard a shudder—and the next minute she stood disclosed before her 
lover, bold, erect, with a spirit of defiance breathing in her whole body, 
and her head uncovered, as bald as a billiard ball. 

One rapid survey of that shining head convinced Karl more than the 
strongest proofs could have done, how mach he had wronged his fondest 
Wilhelmina. He recognised at once the object of his earliest love, it was 
too truly the self-same head he had so madly worshipped before he went 
to Egypt. He ran his fingers wildly over the ditferent organs. Destruc- 
tiveness, Combativene s, aud all the evil bumps he had basely put upon 
her, crambled into so mach dust beneath his convincing touch. In less 
than a second he was cured of his folly—and too joyful returned to rea- 
son. Ail was smooth again. He knelt before Wilhelmiua,—and, crying 
for the first time since he had left school, begged to be forgiven. 
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NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
BY AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, E8Q., D.C.L. 


Extracts from proof sheets of the edition about to issue from the press of G. 
P. Putnam, of this city. 

These experiments were sufficient to prove that the building [ was ex- 
ploring had not been entirely destroyed by fire, but had been partly ex- 
posed to gradual decay. No Sculptures had hitherto been discovered in 
a perfect state of preservation, and only one or two could bear removal. 
I determined, therefore, to abandon this corner, and to resume excavations 
near the chamber first opened, where the slabs had in no way been in- 
jured. The workmen were directed to dig behind the small lions, which 
appeared to form an entrance, and to be connected with other walls. 
After removing mach earth, a few unsculptured slabs were discovered, 
fallen from their places, and broken in many pieces. The sides of the room 
of which they had originally formed a part could not be traced. 

As these ruins occurred on the edge of the mound, it was probable that 
they had been more exposed than the rest, and consequently had sustain- 
ed more injury than other parts of the building. As there was a ravine 
running far into the mound, apparently formed by the winter rains, I de- 
termined to open a trench in the centre of it. In twodays the workmen 
reached the top of aslab, which appeared to be both well preserved, aud 





to be still standing in its original position. On the south side I diseover- 
ed, tomy great satisfaction, two monn figures, considerably above the 
na.ural size, sculptured in low relief, and still exhibiting all the freshness 
of arecentwork. In afew hours the earth and rubbish had been com- 

letely removed from the face of the slab, no part of which had been in- 
jured. The ornaments delicately graven on the robes, the tassels and 
tringes, the bracelets and armlets, the elaborate curls of the hair and 
beard, were all entire, The figures were back to back, and furnished 
with wings. They appeared to represent divinities, presiding over the 
seasons, or over particular religious ceremonies. The one, whose face 
tarned to the East, carried a fallow deer on his right arm, and in his left 
band a branch bearing five flowers. Around his temples was a fillet, 
| adorned in front with a rosette. The other held a square vessel, or basket, 
| in the left hand, and an object resembling a fir cone inthe right. On his 
head he wore a rouuded cap, at the baseof which was ahorn. The 
garments of both, consisting of a stole falling from the shoulders to the 
ankles, and a short tunic underneath, descending to the knee, were rich- 
ly and tastefully decorated with embroideries and fringes, whilst the hair 
and beard were arranged with study and art. Although the relief was 
lower, yet the outline was perhaps more careful and true, than that of the 
Assyrian sculptures of Khorsabad. The limbs were delineated with pe- 
culiar accuracy, and the muscles and bones faithfully, though somewhat 
too strongly, marked. An inscription ran across the sculpture. 

To the west of thisslab, and fitting to it, was a corner-stone ornamen- 
ted with flowers and scroll-work, tastefully arranged, and resembling in 
detail those graven on the injured tablet, near one of the entrances of the 
S.W. building. Irecognized at once from whence many of the sculptures, 
employed in the constraction of that edifice, had been brought ; and it 
was evident that I had at length discovered the earliest palace of Nim- 
ro 

The curner-stone led me to a figure of singular form. A human a 
clothed in robes similar to those of the winged men on the previous slab, 
was surmounted by the head of an eagle or of a vulture. The curved 
beak, of considerable length, was half open, and displayed a narrow poin- 
ted tongue, which was still covered withred paint. On the shoulders fell 
the usual curled and bushy hair of the Assyrian images, and a comb 
feathers rose on the topof the head. Two wingssprang from the back, 
and in either hand was the square vessel and fir cone. 

On all these figures paint could be faintly distinguished, particularly om 
the hair, beard, eyes, and sandals. The slabs on which they were sculp- 
tured had sustaiced no injury, and could be without difficulty packed and 
moved to any distonce. There could no longer be any doubt that the 
formed part of a chamber, and that, to explore it completely, I had only 
to continue along the wall, now partly uncovered. 

On the morning following these discoveries, I rede to the encampment 
of Sheikh Abd ur-rahman, and was returning to the mound, when I saw 
two Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to the top of theirspeed. Om 
approaching me they stopped. ‘ Hasten, O Bey,” exclaimed one of them 
—* hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, itis 
wonderful, but it is true ! we have seen him with oureyes. There is no 
God but God ;” and both joining in this pious exclamation, they galloped 
off, without further words, iu the direction of their tents. 

On reaching the ruins I descended into the new trench, end found the 
workmen, who had already seen me, as! approached, standing near a 
heap of baskets and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced, and asked for a 
present to celebrate the occasion, the Arabs withdrew the screen they 
had hastily constructed, and disclosed an enormous head sculptured im 
full out of the alabester of the country. They had uncovered the upper 
part of the figure, the remainder of which was still buried in the earth. I 
saw at once that the head must belong to a winged lion or bull, similar to 
those of Khorsabad and Persepolis. It was in admirable preservation. 
The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of the features 
showed a freedom and knowledge of art, scarcely to be looked for in the 
works of so remotea period. The cap had +hree—horns, and unlike that 
of the human-headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, was rounded and 
without ornament at the top. . 

I was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at 
this apparition. It required no stretch of imagination to conjure up the 
most strange fancies. This gigantic head, blanched with age, thus rising 
from the bowels of the earth, might well have belonged to one of those 
fearful beings which are pictured in the traditions of the country, as ap- 
pearing to mortuls, elowly ascending from the regions below. One of 
the workmen, on catching the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown 
down his basket and run off towards Mosul as fast as his legs could carry 
him. [learnt this with regret, as I anticipated the consequences. 

Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth, which still clung 
to the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of the work, @ 
noise of horsemen was heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, followed by 
half his tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench. As soon as the two 
Arabs had madd} the tents, and published the wonders they had seen, 
every one mounted his mare and rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of 
the truth of these inconceivable reports. When they beheld the head 
they all cried out together, “ There is no God but God, and Mahommed 
is his Prophet!” It was some time before the Sheikh could be prevailed 
upon to descend into the pit, and convince himself that the image he saw 
was of stone. “ This is not the work of men’s hands,” exclaimed he, “ but 
of those infidel giants of whom the Prophet, peace be with him! has 
said, that they were higher than the tallest date tree; this is one of the 
idols which Noah, peace be with him! cursed before the flood.” In 
this opinion, the result of a careful examination, all the bystanders con- 
curred. 

I now ordered a trench to be dug south from the head, in the expecta- 
tion of finding a corresponding figure, and before nighttall reached the 
object of my search abcut twelve feet distant. Engaging two or three 
men to sleep near the sculptures, I returned to the village and celebrated 
the day’s discovery by aslaughter of sheep, of which all the Arabs near 
partook. As some wandering masicians chanced to be at Selamiyah, I 
sevt for them, and dances were kept up during the greater part of the 
night. Oa the foilowing morning Arabs from the other side of the Ti- 
gris, and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, congregated on the 
mound. Even the women could not repress their curiosity, and came in 
crowds, with their children, from afar. My Cawass was stationed during 
the day in thetrench, into which I would not allow the multitude to de- 
scend. 

As I had expected, the report of the discovery of the gigantic head, 
carried by the terrified Arab to Mosul, had thrown the town into commo- 
tion. He had scarcely checked his speed before reaching the bridge. 
Entering breathless into the bazars, he announced to every one he met 
that Nimrod had appeared. The news soon got to the ears of the Cadi, 
who, auxious for a fresh opportanity to annoy me, called the Mufti and 
the Ulema together, to consult upon this unexpected occurrence. Their 
deliberations ended in a procession to the Governor, and a formal pro- 
test, on the part of the Musulmans of the town, against proceedings so di- 
rectly contrary to the laws of the Koran. The Cadi had no distinct idea 
whether the bones of the mighty hunter had been uncovered, or only his 
image ; nor did Ismail Pasha very clearly remember whether Nimrod 
was a true-believing prophet, or an Infidel. I consequently received a 
somewhat unintelligible message from his Excellency, to the effect that 
the remains should be treated with respect, and be by no means further 
disturbed, and that he wished the excavations to be stopped at once, and 
desired to confer with me on the subject. 

Lealled upon him accordingly, and had some difficulty in making him 
understand the nature of my discovery. As he requested me to discon- 
tinue my operations until the sensation in the town had somewhat sub- 
sided, I retarned to Nimroud and dismissed the workmen, retaining only 
two men to dig leisurely along the walls without giving cause for further 
interference. I ascertained by the end of March the existence of a sec- 
ond pair of winged human-headed lions, differing from those previously 
discovered in form, the human shape being continued to the waist and 
furnished with arms. In one hand each figure carried a goat or stag, and 
in the other, which hung down by the side, a branch with three flowers. 
They formed a northern entrance into the chamber of which the lions 
previously described were the southern portal. I completely uncovered 
the latter, and found them to be entire. They were about twelve feet in 
height, and the same number inlength. The body and limbs were ad- 
mirably portrayed ; the muscles and bones, although strongly developed 
to display the strength of the animal, showed at the same time a correct 
knowledge of its anatomy and form. Expanded wings sprang trom the 
shoulder and spread over the back; a knotted girdle, ending in tassels, 
encircled the loirs. These sculptures, forming an entrance, were partly 
in full and partly in relief. The head and fore-part, facing the chamber, 
were in full; but ouly one side of the rest of the slab was sculptured, the 
back being placed against the wall of sun-dried bricks. That the spec- 
tator might have both a perfect front and side view of the figures, ew 
were furnished with five legs ; two were carved on the end of the ela 
to face the chamber, and three on the side. The relief of the body and 
three limbs was high and bold, and the slab was covered, in all parts 
not occupied by the image, with inscriptions in the cuneiform character. 
These magnificent specimens of Assyrian art were in perfect preservation 5 
the most miaute line in the details of the wings and in the oraaments bad 























































































































been retained with their original freshness. Not a character was want- 
ing in the inscriptions. 

used to contem for bours these mysterious emblems, and muse 
over their intent and history. What more noble forms could have usher- 
ed the people into the temple of their gods? What more sublime images 
could have been borrowed trom nature, by men who sought, unaided by 
the light of revealed religion, to embody their conceptivn of the wisdom, 
power, and ableuity ofaSupreme Being? They could find no better type 
of intellect and pp the head of the man; of strength, than the 
body of the lion; of ity of motion, than the wings of the bird These 
winged human ended lions were not idle creations, the offspring of mere 
fancy ; their meaning was written upon them. They had awed and in- 
structed races which flourished 3000 years ago. Through the portals which 
they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors, had borne sacrifices to their 
altars, loug betore the wisdom of the East penetrated to Greece and had fur- 
nished its my y with symbols long recognized by the Assyrian vo- 
taries. They may have been buried, and their existence may have been 
anknown, before the foundation of the eternal city. For twenty-five 
centuries they had been hidden from the eye of man, and they now stood 
forth once more in their ancient majesty. But how changed was the 
scene around them! The luxury and civilization of a mighty nation had 
given place to the wretchedness and ignorance of a few balf-barbarous 
tribes. Above the spacious hall in which they stood, the plough had 
passed and the corn now waved. Egypt has monuments no less aucient 
and no less wonderful ; but they have stood forth for ages to testify her 
early power and renown; whilst those before me had but now appeared 
to bear witness in the words of the prophet, that once “ the Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches and with a shadowing shroud ofa 
high stature; aud his top was among the thick boughs . . - . his 
height was exalted above all the trees of the field, and his boughs were 
multiplied, and his branches became long, because of the multitude of 
waters when he shot forth. All the fowls of heaven mude their nests in 
his boughs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the field bring 
forth their young, and under his shadow4 welt all great nations;” for now 
is “ Nineveh a desolation and dry like a wilderness, and flocks lie down 
in the midst of her; all the beasts of the nations, both the cormorant and 
bittern, lodge in the upper lintels of it; their voice sings in the windows; 
and desolation is in the thresholds.” 


* * ” * 7 


The middle of March in Mesopotamia is the brightest epoch of spring. 
A new change had come over the face of the plain of Nimroud. Its pas- 
ture lands, known as the “ Jaif,’’ are renowned for their rich and luxuri- 
ant herbage. In times of quiet, the studs of the Pasha and of the Turkish 
authorities, with the horses of the cavalry and of the inhabitants of Mosul, 
are sent here to graze. Day by day they arrived in long lines. The She- 
mutti and Jehesh left their huts, and encamped on the greeusward which 
surrounded the villages. The plain, as far asthe eye could reach, was 
studded with the white pavillions of the Hytas and the black tents of the 
Arabs. Picketted around them were inumerable horses in gay trappings, 
struggling to release themselves from the bonds, which restrained them 
from ranging over the green pastures. 

Flowers of every hue enamelled the meadows, not thinly scattered 
over the grass as in northern climes, but in such thick gathering clusters 
that the whole plain seemed a patchwork of many colours. The dogs, as 
they returned from hunting, issued from the long grass dyed red, yellow, 
or blue, according to the flowers through which they had last forced their 
way 

The villages of Naifaand Nimroud were deserted, and I remained alone 
with Said, and my servants. The houses now began to swarm with ver- 


ee meine sha anal and by So siene so Sailor the 
1c 01 the Arabs. [ accordingly encamped on the edge of a large 


ond on the outskirts of Nimroud. Said accompanied me; and Salah, 
nis young wile, a bright-eyed Arab girl, built up his shed, and watched 
and milked his diminutive flock of sheep and goats. 

I was surrounded by Arabs, who had either pitched their tents, or, too 
poor to buy the black goat-hair cloth of which they are made, had erected 
small huts of reeds se dry grass. 

When I returned in the evening after the labour of the day, I often sat 
at the door of my tent, andgiving myself up to the full enjoyment of that 
calm and repose which are imparted to the senses by such scenes as these, 
I gazed listlessly on the varied qvonpe before me. As the sun went down 
behind the low hills which separate the river from the desert-—even their 
rocky sides had struggled to emulate the verdant clothing of the plain— 
its receding rays were gradually withdrawn, like a transparent veil of 
light from the landscape. Over the pure cloudless sky was the glow of 
the last light. The great mound threw its dark shadow far across the 
plain In the distance, and beyond the Zab, Keshaf, another venerable 
ruin, rose indistinctly into the evening mist. Still more distant, and still 
more indistinct wasa solitary hill overlooking the ancient city of Arbela. 
The Kurdish mountains, whose snowy summits cherished the dying sun. 
beams, yet struggled with the twilight. The bleating of sheep and low- 
ing of cattle, at first faint, became louder as the flocks returned from their 
pastures, and wandering among the tents. Girls hurried over the green- 
sward to seek their father’s cattle, or crouched down to milk those which 
had returned alone to their well-remembered folds. Some were coming 
from the river bearing the replenished pitchers on their heads or shoul- 
ders; others, no less graceful in their form, and erect in their carriage, 
were carrying the heavy load of long grass which ihey had cut in the 
meadows. Sometimes a party of horsemen might have been seen in the 
distance slowly crossing the = dod the tufts of ostric!: feathers which top- 
ped their long spears showing darkly against the evening sky. They 
would ride up to my tent, and give me the usual salutation, “ Peace be 
with you, O Bey,” or, “ Allah Aienak, God help you.” Then driving the 
end of their lances into the ground, they would spring from their mares, 
and fasten their halters to the still quivering weapous. Seating them- 
selves on the grass, they related deeds of war and plunder, or speculated 
on the site of the tents of Sofuk, until the moon rose, when they vaulted 
into their saddles and took the way of the desert. 

The plain now glittered with innumerable fires. As the night ad- 
vanced, they vanished one by one until the landscape was wrapped iu 
darkness and in silence, only disturbed by the barking of the Arab dog. 

* *+ * * * 


The operations at Nimroud having been completely suspended until I 
could receive assistance from Constantinople, I thought the time not in- 
opportune to visit Softuk, the Sheikh of the great Arab tribe of Shammar, 
which occupies nearly the whole of Mesopotamia. He had lately left 
the Khabour, and was now encamped near the western bank of the Tigris, 
below its junction with the Zab, and consequently not far from Nimroud. 
1 had two objects in going to his tent; in the first place I wished to ob: 
tain the friendship of the chief of a large tribe of Arabs, who would pro- 
bably cross the river in the neighbourhvod of the excavations during the 
summer, and might indulge, to my cost, in their plundering propensities; 
and, at the same time, I was anxious to visit the remarkable ruins of Al 
Hather, which I had only examined very hastily on my former journey. 

Mr. Rassam (the Vice-Consul) and his wife, with several native gentle- 
men of Mosul, Mussulmans and Christians, were induced to accompany 
me: and, as we issued from the gates of the town, and assembled in the 
well-peopled burying-ground opposite the governor's palace, 1 found 
myself at the head ofa formidable party. Our tents, obtained from the 
Pasha, and our provisions and necessary furniture, were carried by a 
string of twelve camels. Mounted above these louds, and on donkeys, 
was an army of camel-drivers, tent-pitchers, and volunteers ready for all 
services. There were, moreover, a few irregular horsemen, the Cawas- 
ses, the attendants of the Mosul gentlemen, the Mosul gentlemen them- 
selves, and their own servants, all armed to the teeth. Ali Effendi, chief 
of the Mosul branch of the Omeree, or descendants of Omar, which had 
furuished several Pashas to the province, was our principal Museulman 
friend. He was mounted on the Hedban, a well-known white Arab, 
beautiful in form and pure in btood, but now of great age. Close to his 
horse’s heels followed a confidential servant; who, perched on a pack- 
saddle, seemed to roll from side to side on two small barrels, the use of 
which might have been an enigma, had they not omitted a very strong 
smell of raki. A Christian gentleman was wrapped up in cloaks an 
furs, and appeared to pm | the cold, although the thermometer was at 
100. The English lady was equipped in riding-habit and hat. The two 
a Mr. Ross and myself, wore a striking mixture of European 
and oriental raiments, Mosul ladies, in blue veils, their faces concealed 
by black horse-hair sieves, had been dragged ‘o the top of piles of car- 

ts and cushions, under which groaued their unfortunate mules. Grey- 

ounds in leashes were led by Arabs on foot; whilst others played with 
strange dogs, who followed the caravan for change of air. The horsemen 
one round and round, now dashing into the centre of the crowd, 
throwing their horses on their haunches when at full speed, or discharg- 
ing their guns and pistols into the air. A small flag with British coleurs 
was fastened to the top of a spear, and confided io 2 Gawass. Sach was 
the motley caravan which left Mosul by the Bab el Top, where a crowd 
of women had assembled to witness the procession. , 

_We took tie road to the rains of the monastery of Mar Elias, a place of 
pilgrimage for the Christians of Mosul, which we passed after an hour's 
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ride. Evening set in before we could reach the desert, and we pitched 
our tents for be night on a lawn near a deserted village, about nine 
miles from the town. a 

On the following morning we soon emerged from the low limestone 
hills; which, broken into a thousand rocky valleys, form a barrier be- 
tween the Tigris and the plains of Mesopotamia. We now found our- 
selves in the Seen, or rather wilderness; for at this time of the year, 
nature could aot disclose a more varied scene, or a more luxuriant vege- 
tation. We trod on an interminable carpet, figured by flowers of every 
hue. Nor was water wauting; for the abandaut rains had given reser- 
voirs to every hollow, aud to every ravine. Their contents, owing to 
the nature of the soil, were brackish, but not uuwholesome Clusters of 
black teats were scattered, and flocks of sheep and camels wandered, 
over the plain. Those of our party who were well mounted urged their 
horses through the meadows, pursuing the herds of gazelles, or the wild 
boar, skulking in the long grass. Although such scenes as these may be 
described, the exhilaration caused by the air of the desert in spring, and 
the feeling of freedom arising from the coutemplation of its boundless ex- 
panse, must have been experienced before they can be understood. The 
stranger, as well as the Arab, feels the intoxication of the scenes which 
they produce. From their effects upon the wandering son of Ishmael, 
they might well have been included by the Prophet amongst those things 
forbidden to the trae believer. 

The first object we had in view wasto discover the tents of Sofuk. 
The Sheikh had been lately exposed to demands on the part of the gov- 
ernors of Mosul and Bagdad: and, moreover, an open hostility to his 
authority had arisen amongst theShammar tribes. He was consequently 
keeping out of sight, and seeking the most secluded spots in the desert to 
pitch his tents. We asked our way of the parties of Arab horsemen, 
whom we met roving over the piain; but received different auswers 
from each. Some were ignorant : others fancied that our visit might be 
unacceptable, and endeavoured to deceive us. - , . 

Sheikh Khalaf received us with hospitality ; sheep were immediately 
slaughtered, aud we dismounted at his tent. Even his wives, amongst 
whom was aremarkably pretty Arab girl, came to us to gratify their 
curiosity by a minute examination of the Frank lady. As the intimacy, 
which began to spring up, was somewhat inconvenient, we directed our 
tents to be pitched at a distance from the encampment, by the side of 
asmallstream. It was one of those calin and pleasant evenings, which in 
sprivug make a paradise of the desert. The breeze, bland and perfumed 
by the odour of flowers, came calmly over the plain. As the sun went 
down countless camels aud sheep wandered to the tents, and the melan- 
choly call of the herdsmen rose above the bleating ofthe flocks The 
Arabs led their prancing mares to the water ; the colts, as they followed, 
played and rolled on the grass. I spread my carpetat a distance from 
the group to enjoy uninterrupted the varied sceve. Rassam, now in his 
element, collected around him a knot of wondering Arabs, unscrewed tel- 
escopes, exhibited various ingenious contrivances, and described the 
wonders of Europe, interrupted by the exclamations of incredulous sur- 
prise, which his marvellous stories elicited from the bearers. Ali Effendi 
and his Mussulmanfrieuds, who preferred other pleasures and more deti- 
nite excitement, hid themselves in the high rashes, and handed rownd a 
silver bowl contaiuin gfragrant ruby coloured spirits, which might have 
rejoiced even the heart of Hafiz. The camel-drivers and servants hurri- 
ed over the lawn, tending their animals or preparing for the evening meal. 

Wehad now reached the pasture-grounds of the Shammar, and Sbeikh 
Khalaf declared that Sofuk’s tents could not be far distant. A fewdays 
before they had been pitched almost amongst the ruins of Al Hather; 
bat he had since left them, and it was not known where he had encamp- 
ed. We started early in the morning, and teok the divectiou puiuted out | 
by Khalaf. Our view was hounded to the east by a rising ground. When 
we reached its summit, we looked down upon a plain, which appeared 
to swarm with moving objects We had come upon the main body of 
the Shammar. It would be difficult to describe the appearance of a large 
tribe, like that we now met, when migrating to new pastures. The 
*cene caused in me feelings of melancholy, for it recalled many hours, per- 
haps unprofitably, though certainly happily spent; and many iriends, 
some who now sighed in captivity for the joyous treedom which those 
wandering hordes enjoyed ; others who had perished in 1ts defence. We 
soon found oureelves in the midst of wide-spreading flocks of sheep and 
camels. As far as the eye could reach, to the right, to the left, and in 
front, still the same moving crowd. Long lines of asses and bullocks la- 
den with black teats, huge caldrons and variegated carpets ; aged women 
and men, no longer able to walk, tied on the heap of domestic furniture, 
infants crammed isto saddle-bags, their tiny heads thrust through the nar- 





row opening, balanced on the animal’s back by kids or lambs tied on the 
opposite side; young girls clothed only in the close-fitting Arab shirt, 
which displayed rather than concealed their graceful forms ; mothers 
with their children on their shoulders; boys driving flocks of lambs; 
horsemen armed with their long tufted spears, scouring the plain on their 


Mrs. Rassam, having returned from her visit to the ladies, described 
her reception, I must endeavour to convey to the reader some idea of 
the domestic establishment of a great Arab Sheikh. Sofuk, at the time 
of our visit, was the husband of three wives, who were considered to 
have special claims to his affection and his constant protection ; for it was 
one of Sofuk’s weaknesses, arising either from a desire to impress the 
Arabs with a notion of his greatness and power, or from a partiality to 
the first stage of married life, to take a new partner uearly every month ;and 
at the end of that period to divorce her, and marry her tu one ofhis attend- 
ants. The happy man thus lived in a continual honeymoon. Of the 
tbree ladies now forming his harem, the chief was Amsha, a lady celebra- 
ted in the song of every Arab of the desert, for her beauty and noble 
blood. She was daughter of Hassan, Skeikh of the Tai, a tribe tracing 
its origin from the remotest antiquity, and one of whose chiefs, Hatem, 
her ancestor, is a hereof Easternromance. Sofuk had carried her away 
by force from her father; but had always treated her with great respect. 
From her rank and beauty she had earned the title of “ Queen of the 
Desert.” Her form, traceable through the thin shirt which she wore like 
other Arab women, was well proportioned and graceful. She was tall 
in stature, and fair in complexion. Her features were regular, and her 
eyes dark and brilliant. She had undoubtedly claims to more than or- 
dinary beauty; to the Arabs she was perfection, for all the resources of 
their art had been exhausted to complete what nature had begun. Her 
lips were dyed deep blue, her eyebrows were continued in indigo until 
they united over the nose, her cheeks and forehead were spotted with 
beauty marks, her eyelashes darkened by kohl ; and on her legs and bos 
om could be seen the tattooed ends of flowers and fanciful ornaments, 
which were carried in festoons and network over her whole body. Hang- 
ing from each ear, and reaching to her waist, was an enormous ear-ring 
of gold, terminating in a tablet of the same material, carved and orna- 
mented with four turquoises. Her nose was also adorned with a prodi- 
gious gold ring, set with jewels, of such ample dimensions that it cover- 
ed the mouth, and was to be removed when the lady ate. Ponderous 
rows of strung beads, Assyrian cylinders, fragments of coral, agates, and 
parti-coloured stones, hung from her neck ; loose silver rings encircled 
her wrists and ankles, making a loud jingling as she walked. Over her 
blue shirt was thrown, when she issued from her tent, a coarse striped 
cloak, and a common black handkerchief was tied round her head. 

Her ménage combined, if the old song be true, the domestic and the 
queeuly, and was carried on with a nice appreciation of economy. The 
immense sheet of black goat-hair canvas, which formed the tent, was 
supported by twelve or fourteen stout poles, and was completely open on 
one side. Being entirely set apart for the women it had no partitions, as 
in the tent of the common Arab, who is obliged to reserve a corner for 
the reception of his guests. Between the ceatre poles were placed, up- 
right and close to one another, large camel or goat-hair sacks, filled wit 
rice, corn, barley, coffee, aud other household stuff; their mouths being, 
of course, upwards. Upon them were spread carpets and cushions, on 
which Amsha reclined. Around her, squatted on the ground, were some 
fifty handmaidens, tending the white caldron, baking bread on the iron 
plate heated over the ashes, or shaking between them the skin suspended 
between three stakes, and tilled with milk, to be thus churned into butter. 
itis the privilege of the bead wife to prepare in her tent the dinners of 
the Sheikh’s*guests. The fires, lighted on all sides, sent forth a cloud of 
smoke, which hung heavily under the folds of the tent, aud would have 
long before dimmed any eyes less bright than those of Amsha. As sup- 
plies were asked for by the women she lifted the corner of ber carpet, 
untied the mouths of the sacks, and distributed their contents. Every 
| thing passed through her hands, ev authority and rank, she 
poured continually upon her attendants a torrent of abuse, and honoured 
them with epithets ot which | may be excused attempting to give a trans 
lation; her vocabulary equalling, if not exceeding, in richness that of the 
highly educated lady ofthe city.” The combination of the domestic and au- 
thoritative was thus complete. Her children, three naked little urchins, 
black with sun and mud, adorned with a long tail hauging from the 
crown of their heads, rolled in the ashes or on the grass. 

Amsha, as I have observed, shared the affections, though not the tent of 
Sofuk—for each establishment had a tent of its own—with two other la- 
dies ; Atouia, an Arab not much inferior to her rival in personal appear- 
ance ; and Ferrah, origivally a Yezidi slave, who had no pretensions to 
beauty. Amsha, however, always maintained her sway, aud the others 
could not sit, without her leave, in her presence. To her alone were 
confided the keys of the larder—supposing Sofuk to have had either keys 
or larder—and there was no appeal from her authority on all subjects of 
domestic economy. ‘ ¥ 

Mrs. Rassam informed me that she was received with great ceremony 
by the ladies. To show the rank and luxurious habits of her husband, 
Amsha offered her guest a glass of “eau sucrée,” which Mrs. Rassam, 
who is over-nice, assured me she could not drink, as it was mixed by 4 
particularly dirty negro, in the absence of a spoon, with his fingers, 





fleet mares; riders urging their dromedaries with their shorth ooked 
sticks, and leading their high-bred steeds by the halter ; colts galloping 
amongst the throug; high-born ladies seated in the centre of huge wings, 
which extend like those of a butterfly from each side of the camel’s hump, 
and are no less gaudy and variegated. Such was the motley carried through 
which we had to wend our way forseveral hours. Our appearance crea- 
ted a lively sensation; the women checked our horses ; the horsemen 
assembled round us, and rode by ourside ; the children yelled and ran 








after the Franks. 

It was mid-day before we found a small party that had stopped and 
were pitching their tents. A young chestnut mare belonging to the 
Sheikh, was one of the most beautiful creatures I ever beheld. As she 
struggled to free herself from the spear to which she was tied, she show- 
ed the lightness and elegance of the gazelle. Her limbs were in perfect 
symmetry; ber ears long, slender, and transparent; her nostrils high, 
dilated and deep red ; her neck gracefully arched, and her mane and 
tail of the texture of silk. We allinvoluutarily stopped to gaze at her. 
“Say Masha-Allah,” exclaimed the owner, who, seeing not without 
pride, that I admired her, feared the effect of an evil eye. “ That I 
will,” answered I, “and with pleasure; for, O Arab, you possess the 
jewel of the tribe.” He brought us a bowl of camel’s milk, and directed 
us to the tents of Sofuk. 

We had stiil two hours’ ride before us, and when we reached the en- 
campment of the Shammar Sheikh, our horses, as well as ourselves, were 
exhausted by the heat of the sun, and the length of the day’s journey. 
The tents were pitched ona broad lawn ina deep ravine; they were 
scattered in every direction, and amongst them rose the white pavilions 
of the Turkish irregular cavalry. Ferhan, the son of Sofuk, and a party 
of horsemen, rode out to meet us a8 we approached, and led us to the 
tent of the chief, distinguished from the rest by its size, and the spears 
which were driven into the ground at its entrance. Sofuk advanced to 
receive us; he was followed by about three hundred Arabs, including 
many of the principal Sheikhs of the ibe. In person he was short and 
corpulent, more like an Osmanli than an Arab; but his eye was bright 
and intelligent, his features regular, well formed and expressive. His 
dress differed but in the quality of the materials from that of his follow. 
ers. <A thick kerchief, striped with red, yellow, and blue, and fringed 
with long platted cords, was thrown over his head, and fell down his 
shoulders. It was held in its place, above the brow, by a band of spun 
camel’s wool, tied at intervals by silken threads of many colours. A 
long white shirt, descending to the ankles, and a black aud white cloak 
over it, completed his attire. 

He led Rassam and myself to the top of the tent, where we seated our- 
selves on well-worn carpets. When all the party had found places, the 
words of welcome which had been excbanged before we dismouted, 
were repeated. “Peace be with you, O Bey ! upon my head you are 
welcome; my house is your house,” exclaimed the Sheikh, addressing 
the stranger nearest to him. “Peace be with you, O Sofuk! may God 
protect you!” was the answer, and similar compliments were made to 
every guest and every person present. Whilst this ceremony, which 
took nearly half an hour, was going on, I had leisure to examine those 
who had assembled to meet us. Nearest to me was Ferhan, the Sheikh’s 
son, a young man of haudsome appearance and intelligent countenance, 
although the expression was neither agreeable nor attractive. His dress 
resembled that of his father ; but from beneath the handkerchief thrown 
over his head hung his long black tresses platted into many tailst His 
teeth were white as ivory, like those of most Arabs. Beyond him sat a 
crowd of men of the most ferocious and forbidding exterior—warriors 
who had passed their lives in war and rapine, looking upon those who 
did not beloug to their tribe as natural enemies, aud preferring their 
wild freedom to alt the riches of the earth 

Mrs. Rassam bad been ushered into this crowded assembly, and the 
scrutinizing glance with which she was examined from head to foot, by 
all preseat, was not agreeable. We requested that she might be taken to 
the tent of the women. Sofuk called two black slaves, who led her to 
the harem, scarcely a stone’s throw distant. 

The compliments having been at length finished, we conversed upon 
general topics. Cotive, highly drugged with odoriferous roots found in 
the desert, and with spices, a mixture for which Sofuk has long been 








celebrated, was handed round before we retired to our own tents. 


which he sucked continually during the process. — . 

When the tribe is changing its pastures, the ladies of the Sheikhe are 
placed on the backs of dromedaries in the centre of the most extraor- 
dinary contrivance that man’s ingenuity, and a love of the picturesque, 
could have invented. A light framework, varying from sixteen to twenty 
feet in length, stretches across the hump of the camel. It is brought to 
a point at each end, and the outer rods are joined by distended parch- 
ment; two pouches of gigantic pelicans seem to spring from the sides of 
the animal. In the centre, aud over the hump, rises a small pavilion, 
under which is seated the lady. The whole machine, as well as the neck 
aud body of the camel, is ornamented with tassels and fringes of worsted 
of every hue, and with strings of glass beeds and shells. It sways from 
side to side as the beast labours under the unwieldy burthen ; looking, as 
it appears above the horizon, like some stupendous butterfly skimming 
siowly over the plain. a 

In the evening Amsba and Ferrah returned Mrs. Rassam’s visit; Sofuk 
having, however, first obtained a distinct promise that they were not to 
be received in a tent where gentlemen were to be admitted. They were 
very inquisitive, and their indiscreet curiosity could with difficulty be 
satisfied. 

I may mention that Sofuk was the owner of a mare of matchless beauty, 
called, as if the property of the tribe, the Shammeriyah. Her dam, who 
died about ten years ago, was the celebrated Kubleh, whose renown ex- 
tended from the sources of the Khabour to the end of the Arabian pro- 
montory, and the day of whose death is the epoch from which the Arabs 
of Mesopotamia now date the events concerning their tribe. Mohammed 
Emin, Sheikh of the Jebour, assured me that he had seen Sofuk ride down 
the wild ass of the Sinjar on her back, and the most marvellous stories 
are current in the desert as to her fleetuess and powers of endurance. 
Sofuk esteemed her and her daughter above all the riches of the tribe; 
for her he would have forfeited all his wealth, and even Amsha herself. 
Owing to the visit of the irregular troops, the best horses of the Sheikh 
and his followers were concealed in a secluded ravine at some distance 
from the tents. 





THE LAST CAMPAIGN AND DEATH OF HOFER. 
Horer’s Secretary’s Account. 

The former part of this nerrative was published in the Albion of 17th ult.; and though 
it appeared to terminate very abruptly, there was no distinct intimation of the sequet, which 
hag subsequently appeared in print. 

After I had finished my studies at Saltzburgh, I repaired to Inspruck 
with the intention of becoming a monk, and applied for admission ito a 
convent of Capuchins, but as they would not consent to receive me into 
the order till after a year’s probation, I set off for Italy. On arriving at 
Newmarket, I met the Austrian troops retreating, and were obliged either 
to stop there or retrace my steps. Some clergymen whom | consulted, 
advised me to go and see Hofer, who being master of the country, could 
alone give me a passport. I therefore set out for Passey where | found 
Hofer; he looked at me for some time in silence, and then said, in @ 
friendly tone, “You have been a student, and you wish to travel, but 
it is betterfor you to remain with me.” He then took me by the band 
and I consented to stay with him. He immediately appointed me bis 
secretary, showed me much kindness, and called me by the familiar name 
of Déaninger. I pass over all the events of the war in which I took an 
active part, and shall confine myself to those circumstances attending 
Hofer’s last visit to Passey, his flightinto the mountains, his capture, and 
the last moments of his life. I was the only one who shared iu all his 
sufferings; I was present at bis death, and am therefore en «bled to take 
up the narration of his life where his adjutant left it off, and continue it to 
the end. 

After the several actions fought during the months of November aod 
December, 1810, oar resistance became unavailing from the overwhelm 
ing force of the enemy, and Hofer, abandoned by his troops, was com 
pelled to return home; but even there, there was neither safety nor re- 





* It may not perhaps be known that the fair inmate of the harem, whom we pic- 
ture to ourselves conversing with her lover in language, two delicate and refiued 
to be expressed by any thing else but flowers, uses ordinarily words which would 
Shock the ears of even the most depraved amongst us. 
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i e second morning after our arrival at Sand, as we were 
— stg 4 PA dark room, a = dover armed with a carbiue, entered 
a “Well, Andrers Hofer, what's to be done? Three thousaud 
Feeestt are coming over the Jaufen, what can we do to them? Have 
ou the courage to do like me t If you are not man enough to attempt 
ethiug, | declare to you that my carbine shall do justice upon you as 
onl as upon the Freach. [t was you began the dance, and you must finish 
bs Not a little astonished at the peasant’s address, we tried to pacify 
ie but in vain, fur he became every moment more outrageous, Saying, 
vehat all the couatry was of his opinion, that they all expected Hofer to 
at himself again at their head—that the Tyrolese were still the same— 
the circumstances the same, and that he (Holter) ought to be the oa. 
Hofer was embarrassed and hesitated, for he had under him only a re 
100 riflemen, uutil excited by the eager cries of the people who crowde 
round the house, he determined to make another effort. * Go, Dbnnin- 
ger,” srid he, “aud draw up another proclamation.’ The next arte 
the proclamation was published, and Hofer saw himself surrounded by 
nambers. The French appeared, a fight took place, we hada great num: 
ber of wounded, aud were obliged to give way before a superior force ; 
we retreated towards evening. Anthony Wilt, who had been a serva.t 
of Hofer’s, showed us where a cannon lay baried, we took it up, charged 
it, and fired it in the direction of St. Leonard, at the same time that 
fires were lighted upon the summits of ail the neighbouring mountains. 
The French seeing on a sudden such a number of fires along the range of 
mountains, and hearing the report of our cannon, imagined that an impos- 
ing force was approaching, aud surrendered themselves to us to the num- 
A of 1200 men: the remainder retreated and were pursued by us over 
the Jaufen. On this occasion the men of Passey gave many proofs of he- 
roism. Oae peasant in particular killed with his own hands — French- 
men, who had taken refuge in the court-house of St. Leonard, and who 
defended themselves with the courage of despair. As it became neces- 
sary to remove ouc French prisoners to adistance, we having no means 
of keeping them in the valley of Passey, the men of that valley were 
formed into an escort, with orders to conduct their prisoners to some dis- 
tance beyoud Meran, and there release them. Hofer, with only a few 
followers, remained at Sand. Co 
In the afternoon Hofer was in his cellar occupied am»ngst his wine 
barrels, so little fear had he of being surprised, when I saw a French 
corps coming over the Jaufenberg. I ran to tell him, and found him with 
a barrel full of wine uplifted ia his hand, in which position he remained 
for some time motionless, 80 astonished was he by the news. Though 
my thoughts were otherwise deeply occupied, I could not help remark- 
ing the prodigious strength of the man. At length he said, “ What's tu 
be done, the enemy is at our door, and we are alone !”’ he then quitted 
the cellar, and went upon the root of his house to see what was passing 
at adistance. ‘“ ls it possible,” he cried, “ that these can all be French ?”’ 
In fact, it was like a vast camp that extended from St. Leonard to Sand. 
« Go, Déuninger,” said he, “ go and recounoitre.” He then went to the 
stable aud filled the hoots of his little black horse with rags, and giving 
me his two excellent pistols, he said with a very serious air, Mount 
this horse and make haste back.” By means of the precaution taken by 
Hofer, | was enabled to proceed for some time in silence, but the rags 
soon falliag from the horse’s hoofs, the clattering of his feet over the stony 
road became too loud not to attract attention; | met two peasants who 
cautioned me not to go any further, for“ the enemy,” they said, “ were 
everywhere, and even some of their videttes were already posted on our 
side of the bridge.” I, however, continued to advance towards the 
bridge, when a sentinel challenged me thrice; I made no answer, but 
turned down the bank of the river. After the third qui vive the sentinel! 
fired upoa ine, and I discharged one of my pistols at him in return, and 


Hofer, who still entertained his favourite notion that these troops were 
Austriauscoming to his aid, was at length undeceived by my report, and 
making up his mind at once, quitted his house. We ascended that night 
to the top of Kellerlaha, where we found a place of concealment. As 
there had been a very heavy fall of snow, our march was a most weari- 
some one, and at the end of it we fell into a profound sleep. At the 
break of day we arose aad saw the French traversing the valley below us 
to the number of 4000, as nearly as we could calculate. The same mora- 
ing we continued our flight as far as the house of a faithful friend of Ho- 
fer's at Braudach. There we met with a cordial reception, and passed 
the day in comfort and security. In the evening two Capuchin friars 
came to the house and said they were sent by Buraguay d’Hilliers to get 
from Hoter au engagement not to undertake any thing more against the 
French. Hofer gave them a writing to that effect, but judging from their 
arrival that this house was no longer a safe retreat for him, we went up 
amongst the higher passes of the mountain to a chalet in the forest of 
Drahwald, belonging to the farmer at whose house we had been. Before 
quitting the farm-house Hofer thought it best to separate himself from hi- 
family, aud send them into the interior of the valley of Passey. He took 
an atlectionate leave ef his wife and five children, who, accompanied by 
a servaut, set out for the Schneeberg, whilst he and I, our hearts filled 
with sorrow, began climbing the mountain. I carried a box filled with 
flour and lard. On the way, as we felt hungry, Hofer went into the but 
ofa poor woman to whom he was unknown, and said, “ Let me cook some 
victuals, for we are hungry?” After I had opened my box and taken 
out some flour and lard, the Governor of the Tyrol, the terror of the 
French, and Geueral Barbon, as he was called, put the ingredients into 
the frying pan. and in a short time tossed up a pancake, which we ate 

with no little relish. Invigorated by this repast, we resumed our march, 
and arrived at the chalet, which we found iu a rather ruinous state, as is 
generally the case in wiater. Its only furniture was a crib for the cat- 
tle’s fodder, and a small quantity of hay and straw, but on a closer ex- 
amination we found, to our no little surprise, concealed in a corner, twelve 
muskets, five of which were loaded. Our first care was to render the 
hut somewhat less uncomfortable. We stopped up the crevices wi'h 
moss, aa‘l then collected some firewood. The crib served us for a wri- 
ting desk and dining table, and in one corner of the chalet were our beds 
ofhay. In this mauner we passed some weeks without being molested. 
The friend to whom the chalet belonged sent us two of his labourers, 
whom Hofer called his orderly officers. They brought us provisions, 
and carried on a correspondence between Hofer and his friends. By 
their means we had letters circulated, announcing that Hofer had luckily 
escaped, and was then in Vienna. Thinking ourselves separated and for- 
gotten by the rest of the world, we lived in a state of entire security, 
when one day our tranquillity was disturbed by seeing several men mak- 
ing their way through the snow in the direction of our hut, where they 
soon arrived. They proved to be Tyrolese refugees, who were endeav- 
ouring to escape into Austria,and came to ask Hofer for money and cer- 
Uficates to show that they had been his tollowers. Hofer granted their 
request, though their visit was far from being a welcome one. There 
was the risk of their being arrested, and of their making known his 
retreat. 

At times, for the sake of exercise and amusement, we climbed higher 
up the mountains in search of game. From the heights we often saw 
the French in the valleys, and returned to our hut tilled with alarm. At 
the end of two months we were surprised by the arrival of Hofer’s wife 
and family. ‘Their place of concealmenton the Schneeberg had been be- 
trayed, and a party of French troops had been sent to take them prison- 
ers ; but their march was so obstructed by the great depth of the snow, 
that they were obliged to employ a number of peasants to clear a path 
for them. The honest peasants resolved to do every thing in their power 
to prevent the capture of Hoter's family, led the French into the most 
dangerous and difficult passes, and worked so slowly at the clearing away 
of the snow, that the French party gave up the attempt and returned to 
the main body. Soon after the arrival of Hofer’s family at the chalet, he 
sent his four daughters, Mary, Rose, Anne, and Gertrude, to St. Martin, 
4t the other side of the valley, keeping only his son John with him, The 

disclosure of the retreat of his family gave rise naturally to new fears for 

‘sown safety, and made him think of other means of escaping the dan- 

8*ts that threatened himself and them. He dictated to me a letter for 
the Emperor Francis, in which he begged him to send him his orders, 
aud give him, if possible, some aid and consolation. He also described 
the critical position in which he was placed, and the impossibility of re- 
Maluing much longer in it without being discovered. His faithful servant, 
John Wild, took care of this dispatch, and set off for Vienna, carrying 
alone with him our prayers and blessings. wig 
Pets we were now sulfering from the increased severity of the win- 
pore deg ye greater dreariness of our solitude, yet we bore these inflic- 
All —_ fb meen | as these very circumstances added to our security. 
psc + et schon —— the mountain were filled with snow, and 
withees oy oe _ ~ country could not reach our but 
oa ae g . - e - Oo the most imminent hazards, in fact, for 
Angra pS - = gt o oe near us but our two orderly officers, 
situation € 4 _—. y ‘ rs and little we became accustomed to our 
pati _ B. e - ny i 1S which consisted in clearing 
moon hy ow from before our chdaiet, cutting firewood, cooking our 
a “il ing game, and smoking our pipes, Everything was profoundly 

‘quit around us, and, at leugth, we became so ourselves. We began 

to look forward to the coming of spring, when we hoped that Hofer, by 
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cutting off his long beard, which would so easily betray him, and traver- 
sing the chain of mountains upon which we were, might escape into 
Austria. We felt little anxiety about the return of Wild, resting our 
hopes rather upon a change of the season and the favour of heaven. 

We were startled one day from this state of calm expectation by see- 
ing a man climbing the mountain in the direction of our retreat. We 
looked through a crevice in the wall, and recognised a peasant named 
Joseph Rafael, who owned a chalet higher up the mountain. Hofer told 
me to put out the fire, but it was too late, for the eyes of Rafael had been 
for same time fixed upon the smoke that rose from our hut. Were it 
curiosity, or want to rest himself, he came direct toour chalet, and soon 
stood before us. Hofer received him kindly, and the pipes being lighted, 
we entered into a friendly conversation.- Rafael, we knew, was a dis- 
tressed man, and had not the best reputation in the country. Hofer’s 
cordiality was therefore ouly feigned, and he sought for means to secure 
the fidelity of his unwelcome visitor. When abvut to leave us, Hofer said 
to him, that, understanding he was not in good circumstances, he begged 
him to accept a small sum of money ; but the other refused, and quitted 
the hut, and shortly after we saw him descending the mountain, drawing 
after him a sledge filled with hay. Z 

From that moment the fears off Hofer went on increasing, till they be- 
came xlmost agonizing. He had a presentiment, which he found it im- 
possible to suppress, that this Rafael would betray him. He sent off a 
secoud messenger to the Emperor Francis, without waiting for the re- 
turn of the first. I urged him to set out himself for Austria. The valley 
of Savn was not far from us, from which it would be easy to reach that | 
of Paster, by crossing the Alps of Ritten and the valley of Wipp. But 
an unaccouutable irresolution had taken possession of his mind; he ap- 
peared to be chained to the spot where fate was to overtake him. His 
mission was fulfilled. 

The 26th of January, 1810, Hofer sent off his second messenger, and 
we passed a part of the day after in discussing what other measures were 
best to adopt, particularly with regard to his flight. Our servants were 
absent, having gone to procure provisions, with which they were to re- 
turn the nextday. After our usual occupations, and our evening meal, 
we retired to bed in security—Hofer and his wite slept in the cow-house, 
and his son and [ in the hay-loft over it. On the morning of the 28th 1 
was suddenly awakened by an unusual noise, and, on listening, heard 
the crackling of the snow, as if trod on by numerous feet. I jumped up, 
and saw that the stars were still sparkling in the sky. Judging that this 
noise could not have been made by our servants returning with the pro. 
visions, as they had intended to go and hear mass at St. Martin, I roused 
up Hofer’s son, saying, ‘“* Here are the French!” He threw himself out 
of bed, and, looking out, we saw a detachment of soldiers in front of the 
chalet. As there was no chance of escape on that side, we got out by 
the rear, in order to hide in the deep snow. The instiuct of self-preser- 
vation was so prompt and strong, that [ cannot now recollect if in that 
moment I thought of Hofer; however, I can prove that onall other occa- 
sious where his life was in danger, I kept by him at the risk of my own. 
We had scarcely touched the ground before we were seized, for the cka- 
let was surrounded. Our hands and feet were bound with cords, and we 
were thrown upon the snow near the hut. Hofer, warned by the noise, 
rose, opened the door of the chalet, stepped outside, and in a firm tone of 
vuice asked, ‘‘ Who is there amongst you that speaks German?’ The 
officer commanding the party advanced. ‘“ You are come,” said Hofer in 
a loud voice, “to arrest me. Here I am, do what you will with me, for 
Iam guilty, but I ask for mercy for my wife, my child, and this young 
man, for they are innocent.” The officer ordered Hofer and his wife to 
be bound with cords in the same manner as we had been. The 
soldiers performed the task like hangmen, and with unnecessary bru- 
tality. They struck and kicked Hofer, and tore his beard with such 
violence that the blood spouted forth, and becoming quickly congealed 
by the cold, covered his face with a mass of red ice. It was a most pite- 
ous sight. 

When we were brought close to Hofer to be led olf together, he said 
to us in a voice of deep emotion,—* Pray to God, be constant, and suffer 
with patience; by this means you will extricate yourselves.” 

Thus, after eight weeks passed on the mountain, amidst hopes and 
fears, we were carried as prisoners into the valley, and thence to Meran: 
we entered by the gate of Passer; all the people ran into their houses to 
lament over our wretched fate, our misery was too great for them to be- 
hold; and the noisy military music, that preceded the cannons by which 
we were escorted, the barbarous treatment inflicted onus by the soldiers, 
and their horrid and unceasing imprecations, combined to raise the terror 
of the people to its utmost height wherever we passed. The soldiers, 
who were Italians, seemed to have been strangers to every feeling of hu- 
manity. The same consternation took possession of the peopie of Botzen, 
and it was only at Trent, that the populace showed signs of exultation as 
we passed. Mofer alone wore boots; I and the other prisoners were 
harelooted, and had suffered much from the cold, and sore feet, which 
were covered almost with lacerations. On being led, for the first time, 
into a warm room in Botzen, our sufferings became intolerable. A doc- 
tor ordered us tu put our feet in pounded ice, the torture occasioned by 
which cannot be described in words; and these torments were still fur- 
ther increased, by the cruel tightness of the ropes, with which our hands 
and bodies were bound. General Baraguay D’Hilliers, on seeing the 
miserable plight in which we were, flew inte a violent passion, and stam- 
ped with rage, at our having been so barbarously used,—from that mo- 
ment we were treated with some humanity. 

Before quitting Botzen, Hofer was sepzrated from his wife and son. 
The night before his departure, they took farewell of each other in the 
most affectionate and heart-rending manner. I alone remained to him 
his faithful companion even unto death, for I had then no other desire than 
to die with him. 

Oa arriving at Mantua, we were confined in the same dungeon of the 
fortress. My weak temperament was rapidly sinking undcr the effects of 
fatigue and distress of mind, and my feet were still so covered with sores, 
that I could not stand up, but lay on the ground bewailing our hopeless 
destiny. On some of those occasions Hofer used to raise me in his vigorous 
arms, call me his faithful Dénuinger, as in happier days, and in this manner 
carry me up and down the dungeon for hours together. His confidence 
in the Holy Virgin never for a momeut forsook him. Five times a day did 
he couat his rosary, and engaged me to do the same. The people of Man- 
tua showed great sympathy in our misfortunes, and allowed us to want for 
nothing, and, as [ had been told, the municipality offered 5000 scudi to the 
government of the fortress to spare the life of Hofer. The military com- 
maandant offered Hofer bis pardon, on condition of entering the service of 
France, but he constantly refused, preferring death to such a boon. 

He awaited with calmness and resiguation his fate, though kaowing that 
it was fast approaching. 

About midnight on the 19th and 20th of February, we were suddenly 
aroused froin sleep by the entrance into our dungeon of the seven oflicers 
who formed the court-martial, accompanied by the jailor and master of 
the irons, I was ordered to be led into another dungeon. With eyes stream- 
ing with tears, I took farewell of Hofer, who maintained his wonted firm- 
nessat this trying moment. The cell I was taken to was separated from 
that of Hofer by a narrow corridor, and trom it I could see through alittle 
wicket in the door what passed in his cell. There I remaiued watching 
what took place until the oflicers quitted the heroic Hofer, when I threw 
myself on the bed, but could not sleep, for what I had seen left me no 
doubt of his fate. 

The dim grey light of morning had scarcely penetrated my prison, when 
I heard the noise of footsteps in the corridor, and the clanking of the jailor’s 
keys. Trembling in every limb, I ran and placed myself at the wicket. 
The door of Hofer’s cell was opened, and two priests were admitted. After 
along time, the door again was opeued,and he who appeared to be the prin 
cipal of the priests came out, and was conducted into my prison. This cler- 
gyman, who was the archpriest of Mantua, brought me, from Hofer, some 
mouey, his will, and the following lines, writtea by him, in pencil :—** My 
dear Cajetan,—Accept this, the only reunant of fortuue I possess. Pray to 
God for me, for at 11 0clock lam to die.” I threw myself on the ground, 
crying and sobbing, and demanding to be led to death with my friend. 

It was with a siuddering of horror that I listened to the striking of 
the great clock of the fortress. As 10 o’clock struck, the corridor became 
filled with persons. I heard the roll of the drums, and the tramp of the 
soldiers, as they marched into the prison, and lined the passages. The 
words of command, the measured tread of the troops, and the clashing 
of arms, filled my sou! with anguish, in this the last moment cf one of 
the bravest and most generous-hearted of men. I remained as if nailed 
to the door, with my eyes fixed upoa the opposite one, which still re- 
mained closed. It was with a hysterical swelling of the heart tuat I 
heard the clock strike the quarters, a cold sweat covered my body, my 
breathing became difficult, and the thoaght, that all hope of safety fo. 
Hofer was gone, took from me the use of my senses. 

After the three-quarters had struck, the door opened, and Hofer, hav- 
ing at his side the Arcipriest,* and bebind him the others, came forth. 








* The clergyman called by the author Archpriest, was the Prior Manifesti, of 
Mantua, who after Hofer's death, said of him: “ Con somma mia consolazione ed 
edificazione ho ammirato unuomo, che e andato alla morte, come un eroe crisano 
e l’ha sostenuto come martiro intrepido.”’ 








He walked slowly up the corridor—I continued to pray and listen, until 
a discharge of musketry burst on my ear, and I fell nearly senseless to 
the earth. I heard that Hofer himself gavo the word to “ fire,” that he 
was not killed at the first volley, and that it became necessary to put an 
end to his agony by a coup de’grace. This took place at Mantua, on the 
20th February, 1810, at 11 u’clock, a.m. It was said that a pardon for 
Hofer was received next day. 

I was removed from prison and sent to Corsica, where I was compelled 
to serve in a light infautry regiment. I took. however, the earliest op- 
portunity to desert, and fortunately got safe back to my own country. 
Near Botzen, a peasant who recognised me ran after me, calling out my 
name. He told. me that the wretch who betrayed Hofer, been 
forced to fly into Bavaria, where an obscure situation under government 
was given him, and that the price set by the French on the head of Hofer 
had never been paid him: whilst for his vile treachery he incurred the 
hatred and execrations of the people of the Tyrol. His own country- 
men of the valley of Passey would not suffer him to remain amongst 
them. I have no reason to withhold his name, for every child in the Ty- 
rol knows it, and it is besides an act of justice to make it known, in 
order to clear the character of a priest named Douay, who was wrongly 
suspected of the infamous act. The traitor was that same Rafael who 
discovered us in the chalet—who smoked a pipe in friendly confidence 
with us, and to whom Hofer had offered money. May eternal infamy 
rest upon his name! : : 

On the 30th of May, 1816, when the emperor Francis received the 
homage of his faithtul Tyrolese, Aloys Weissenbach, a popular poet, 
wrote the following lines upon Hofer :— 

Thr merdet frisch erblihenich mussmodem 
Nichts als das eine hab ich noch zufodern. 
Franz eine Schanful erde von Tyrol. 

“ May you still continue to bloom and flourish, whilst I am a mouldering heap 
of ashes. All I ask of you, Francis, isa shovelful of Tyrolese earth.” 

This wish has been since accomplisbed. 





Kuperial Parliament. 
House of Commons, Feb. 14. 


The House having resolved itself into Committee, Mr. Labouchere after 
a long address, laid his resolution before the house. It is as follows:— 
“ That it isexpedient to remove the restrictions which prevent the free 
carriage of goods by sea to and from the United Kingdom and the British 
possessions abroad, and to amend the laws relating to the coasting trade 
of the United Kingdom, subject, nevertheless, to such control by her Ma- 
jesty in Council as may be necessary ; and also to amend the laws for the 
registration of ships and seamen.” 4 

Mr. HERRIES said, the resolution in its present form placed him un- 
der doubt as to the course he eught now to pursue. He had understood 
it was agreed upon last session that the debate on this great national 
question should be allowed to be renewed this session from the point at 
which it then left off. This being so, he bad hoped that the principle of 
the measure would not have been reintroduced for discussion at this 
period of the proceedings. If the right hon. gentleman had thought pro- 
per to acquaint hon. members on his eide of the house with the addition 
by way of alteration to his measure of lust session which he had now sub- 
mitted to the house, he should have confined his observations to the new 
part of the question, and should not have thought it necessary to address 
a word to the house on those great general propositions which this ques- 
tioninvolved. But as the right hon. gentleman had entered into so long 
a statement, touching the great points of the question on whick they were 
so materially divided, he could not suffer the right hon. gentleman’s ob- 
servations to pass without some notice from his side of the house, and this 
had created dos present difficulty he felt, because he had no objection to 
allow for the present the other parts of the resolution to pass without op- 
position. He should regret being compelled to take an obstructive course 
on this occasion, but having given the question great consideration he 
was of opinion that the best course to take—the best course for the con- 
venience of the house, for the state of public business, and for the obtain- 
ing the fullest and most dispassionate consideration of this great question, 
was to persevere in the course already suggested, namely, to defer until 
the second reading the main discussion on the principle of the proposed 
revision. With these views, he could not presume to detain the house 
very long by the observations he should make on this occasion. The 
right hon. gentleman had closed his speech with some general remarks and 
some general reflections, and hoping that the house would give its support 
to the proposed alterations of the laws. He was bound tosay at once 
that the proposed measure was anything but in accordance with his sen- 
timents. He would, therefore, proceed to address a few remarks to the 
last and important portion of the right hon. gentleman’s speech. The 
right hon. gentleman had only just announced and explained the altera- 
tion in the resolution of last year. Now, he had been in great hopes, con- 
sidering the interests which the subject had to many parties, the hon. 
member the chairman of Lloyd’s, himself, and others, that the right hon. 
gentleman would have given them previous imformation of the nature of 
the alteration he proposed to make. He had applied to the right hon. 
gentleman on the subject, and had received no reply; but at the very 
time the right hon. gentleman was refusing this information, the informa- 
tion so much desired was conveyed to him through some public channel, 
where, by some means, it had been sent for publicity. Now, he could 
not help thinking it was rather strange that this should have been done, 
and done by some one connected with a public department. He did not 
charge the right hon. gentleman himself with having conveyed this infor- 
mation to the public channel in question, but he could not help askin 
why that information should be refushed to him which was accessible to 
a public channel? Lf it was inconvenient or ivjurious to make the infor. 
mation public, how did it happen that it was in the power of some sub- 
ordinate in the public office, for he presumed that was the way the in- 
formation was obtained—to get possession of the information, so as to be 
able to transmit it to the pu he channel he alluded to ? (hear, hear). He 
had hoped that the alteration would have been for the better—that a ste 
in the right direction, as it was called, would have been taken; and, if 
this had been tbe case, he should have felt but little difficulty in closing 
with the right hon. gentleman. Had the right hon. gentleman informed 
them that day that he had already made arrangements, or had the pros- 
pect of makiug arrangements, not with Mr. Bancroft, but with the Ameri- 
can government, for a commutation of commercial restrictions, for a fair 
and equitable exchange of advantages, for giving to this country an ade- 
quate exchange for making our coasting trade aad colonies free, he should 
have been perfectly satisfied with that arrangement. 

But the whole case, as the right hon. gentleman had arranged it, stood 
in this way—that that there was no reciprocity at all in it (hear, hear). 
We stripped ourselves of the right to the exclusive trade of our owa 
coasts and colonies, to surrender by act of parliament to other nations the 
privileges we enjoyed by our own coasting and colovial trade, limited 
as proposed by the right honourable gentleman, in exchange for what ? 
For the vague expectation that we might hereafter receive from the 
American government something of adequate value—something equal to 
what we proposed to surrender. We were to surrender the right of tra- 
ding to our colonies, our coasting trade, and our long voyage trade, that 
we might receive from America the privilege of participating in the 
coasting trade of America. He could have understood the force of this 
reasoning had they been called upen to give up something for an equiva- 
lent—if we had been asked, in consideration of receivivg the right of 
trading throughout the American coast—from the eastern coasts to Cali- 
fornia, a distance of 10,000 miles, which at present English merchants 
were debarred from, to yield the right of trading to our own coasts. This 
would have been a fair arrangemevt; but this was not the present case as 
it stood. We proposed to concede everything without receiving any 
concession. We proposed to abandon a long established system, sanc- 
tioned by law, the navigation laws, the coasting trade, and the trade to 
the colonies, aud to let all foreign nations—not America aloue—come in 
to compete on equal terms with our own shipping; France, Holland, 
Spain, and all other commercial states, might be permitted to trade upon 
our coasts and to our colonies, provided they conceded similar privileges 
to this country. But in many cases this was impossible. We might give 
up our exclusive right to the coasting trade of the country, but France 
had no power to give us an equal right. By the very constitution of 
the principle in the right hon. gentleman’s proposition, we were placed 
in this position—that while we surrendered all our privileges—while we 
abandoned the most important rights—the right of trading to our own 
coasts, the colonial trade, and the long-voyage trade, protected as they 
were at present by the navigation laws—we only reserved to ourselves 
in return the privilege, if other countries did not make similar concessions 
which most of them could not do; and, if her Majesty's ministers should 
think proper to act—of adopting retaliatory measures with respect to 
those countries. ‘Tis circumstance showed at once the vicious and dan- 
gerous constitution of the present measure—that other powers were de- 
sirous of availing themselves of those privileges we were about to aban- 
don without manifesting, in the slightest degree, an approach to the same 





liberality (hear), Take an illustration of the dangerous character of the 
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‘ hon. gentleman had not introduced the case of the colonies with fairness. 





rinciple involved in the right hon. gentleman's proposition. He would 
ue that we gave to p a the 8 of trading to our coasts and 
colonies. France refused, on the other hand, to concede similar privl- 
leges. We say, “ We will retaliate, and we will take from you what we 
had conceded to all other nations.” But what would France say in reply? 
why, “According to your own confession, you took off these restr yo 
for your own benefit ; it is, therefore, not right for you to say to us, that 
because we do not think as you do, you will make an exception in our 
case in your system of trade with foreign nations. Other nations may 
choose to © concessions to your free-trade doctrines, but we are ta- 
king steps to protect our navigation and our internal commerce, and as 
ou make a difference with us in your system, you are putting yourselves 
in an attitude of collision with us;” (hear). He only mentioned this to 
show the inconvenience of the course proposed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. 
If the house and the right hon. gentleman took the other course re- 
commended by his hon. friend the member for Oxford, of negociating 
with other states on the principle of conceding iu proportion as an equi- 
valent was conceded, there would be no objection to the relaxation of 
the laws. But the course of the right hon. gentleman was 80 vicious and 
so full of danger, so liable to excite the animosity of other states, that 
when it came to be discussed in that house, he should feel bound to offer 
it his most decided opposition (hear, hear), The right hon. gentleman 
introduced into the discussion, and laid great stress on the point, as 
favourable to his argument, the assertion that the measure would be of 
advantage, and was desired by our colonies. The right hon. gentlemau 
said we should exasperate the colonies if we did not agree to his propos.- 
tion; and he added, “will you venture to exasperate the colonies by 
continuing the navigation laws?” Did the right hon. gentleman and his 
friends say we should exasperate the colonies; did those parties pretend 
to say this, they who, in fact, had themselves driven the colonies to ex- 
asperation (hear, hear), who had never shown any compassion for the 
colonies, and who in the hour of the colonies’ distress had passed an act 
which consummated their ruin? (hear). Was it for those who had done 
this to talk of exasperation? Was that the language to come from their 
side of the house? (hear, hear.) If gentlemen determined not to exas- 
perate the colonies, let them give the colonies just measures of protec- 
tion; let them give protection, not only on account of the interests of 
the colonies, but for the interests of humanity ; and on every political 
und. But government showed no org | to the colonies; they con- 
templated their loss with indifference, and they intended to cousummate 
the mischief they had caused by relaxing the navigation laws. The right 


He had only told the houses half the story. To persuade the house to 
abandon the principle of the navigation laws, he brought before them 
something about Messrs. Young and Knapp, which he confessed he could 
not understand. The right hon. gentleman referred also to Lord Elgin. 
But what did the evidence of oom. Young and Knapp weigh, when 
placed in the scale against the navigation laws? The right hon. gentle- 
man had omitted all mention of that part of the question which went to 
prove that the remonstrances from Canada had for their foundation the 
complaint that government had taken away protection toCanada. They 
said, “‘ We will be satisfied with the proposed change if you give us our 
5s. protection.”” The right hon. gentleman should in fairness have stated 
the fact, that the remonstrances referred to were founded on the fact that 
the Canadians had been deprived of protective duties. So it followed if 
you restored the protective duties they would not be very strong on the 
subject of the navigation laws. There was another point—that the re- 
monstrance referred to by Lord Grey was not the last remonstrance 
transmitted by Lord Elgin. The remonstrance from Montreal to which 
he now alluded required protection to be given. They stated if protec- 
tion was given, they might derive advantage from the repeal of the navi- 
a laws, but not otherwise. This had not been brought forward. It 
ad been stated that the majority of the inhabitants of Canada was in 
favour of a repeal of these laws. But this was not the fact, as Jater in- 
formation would prove that the repeal was not supported by the people 
ot Canada. Had government paid attention to the wishes of the colonies 
—had they done all way | could not to exasperate them—then they would 
have paid attention to the first remonstrance which they received. 
After all, he might be permitted to observe, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had admitted that the question involved the fundamental principles 





of the navigation laws—the protection of the mercantile marine, the op- 
position to the right hon. gentleman’s proposition would be placed on 
that ground. They had been told, the way to deal with this question 
was, as one of a purely mercantile character—a question to be determined 
by the balance of profit and loss in the ledger: that it was a question con- 
cerning the consumer, who was to have things cheaper. The house was 
asked, because the consumer was to have certain things cheaper, to con- 
sent to this alteration, as if the principle of having things cheaper was 
eater than those principles on which the navigation laws rested (hear). 
The right hon. gentleman had amused the house with some. statements, 
and had thrown a good deal of fun into his display of geographical know- 
ledge; but he (Mr. Herries) had yet to learn whether some of the pro- 
positions and some of the history of the right hon. gentleman were true 
or not (hear). But the history of the navigation laws had from time to 
time been given to that house. All the mass of evidence in their favour, 
with the great names which supported these laws, from the time of 
Cromwell, must be disposed of eee a consent to the repeal of the laws 
could be gained. He would not refer to great authorities which had al- 
ready been quoted. But he would call the attention of the house to 
other great authorities which had not met with the attention they deserv- 
ed. He would not refer to the authorities of past days of our own coun- 
try—of men who had given the powers of their vast minds to this ques- 
tion, and who had decided, notwithstanding there were objections to 
these laws, yet the advantages so greatly preponderated, that they ought 
to be maintained—but he would remind the house that there were other 
authorities, in other nations, which ought to be attended to, and to no na- 
tion before America (hear ) From some of the distinguished people of 
the United States we might gather some remarkable things on this sub- 
ject. To General Washington no one could deny the merit of great wis- 
dom and foresight. He weighed this question well, and in all its rela- 
tions to the trade and prosperity of his country, and these were his opin- 
ions. “I recommend it to your serious reflection how far and in what 
mode it may be expedient to guard against embarrassment from these con- 
tingencies, by such encouragements to our own navigation as will render 
our commerce and agriculture less dependent on foreign bottoms, which 
may fail us in the very moment most interesting to both of these great 
objects. Our fisheries and the transportation of our own produce offer 
us abundant means for guarding ourselves against this evil.” He would 
next cite the opinion of another great American authority, Mr. Madison, 
whose opinion on the question was entitied to very great respect. His 
opinion was—“ If it is expedient for America to have vessels employed in 
commerce at all, it will be proper that she have enough to answer all the 
purposes intended ; to form a school for seamen, to lay the foundation of 
a navy, and be able to support herself against the interference of foreign- 
ers. Ido not think there is much weight in the observations that the 
duty we are about to lay on in favour of American vessels is a burden on 
the og yeromg 6 and particularly oppressive to some parts, but, if there 
were, it may be a burdenof that kind which will ultimately save us from 
one that is greater.” 
He would now refer to the opinion of the hon. gentleman the member 
for Montrose. He held that hon. gentleman to be a very great authority 
on this and on other questions, oo he would read a e from the re- 
port of a committee on the light dues, because it path om noe such excellent 
sentiments, and was so much to the purpose in favour of protection 
(“ hear,” and laughter):—| The right honourable gentlemanjhere read the 
extract, which was in effect that the greatest support of the naval power 
of the United Kingdom had been the facility oT chaining a supply of 
hardy seamen from the mercantile shipping whenever required for the 
services of the navy ; and that this supply was likely to decrease unless 
parliament should adopt timely measures to protect it.] Here they had 
the hon. member as a Protectionist. [Mr. Hame.—No, no.] The hon. 
gentleman had then stated that this was the greatest support to our mer- 
cantile interests and naval power. This was so true that it was a shame 
for anybody to attempt to controvert it. The hon. gentleman said the 
jest class of our seamen would be diminished if parliament did not 
take measures to protect them. He agreed with the hon. member that 
parliament ought to neglect and omit no measure which would protect 
and keep up this invaluable class. He would not detain the house by 
going into a discussion of all the details of the measure, but he would 
content himself with stating the grounds on which, as far as he was able 
to form a judgment, the house ought to come toa decision on this great 
question. The right hon. gentleman, in the first part of his speech, had 
stated that the principle of the navigation laws was to be modified, but, 
according to this measure, the principle would not be modified but abol 
ished (hear). He for one would not consent to admit foreign nations into 
an unreserved commercial intercourse with our colonies. He contended 
that, in order to maintain our own interests and the interests of the navy 
and commerce, it was necessary to keep in our hands our right to trade 
with our colonies and our coasts. No nation had a claim to such rights. 
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It was not a question of justice to other nations. No nation could give us 
an equivalent, and therefore no nation had a right to “ay we ought to 
abandon our privileges (hear). Mr. Haskisson maintained the principle 
on the highest grounds—namely, that no nation had a right to interfere 
with our home trade, or our trade with our own colonies, We should 
only admit other nations as we found it advantageous to our own interest 
Chear, hear). P ; Ss 
We cannot make room for more of Mr. Herries remarks. Mr. H. Drum- 
mond was very concise and pointed. His remarks are thus given— 


Mr. H. DRUMMOND,—Sir,—I have found that there is, throughout the 
country, a great misapprehension as}to the real nature and purport of this 
measure, and itis not, perhaps,too much to say, that it is possible there are 
some in this house upon whose minds the same misapprehension may be 
found. The question, stripped of all official jargon, is, in plain English, 
simply this is the last of aseries of measures inculcated by the Manches- 
ter Shoal the end and object of which is to discharge all the British la- 
bourers, and to employ in their stead, for the future, foreign labourers. 
Shall I go through the detail? The object of the series are, to admit for- 
eigu timber, instead of British timber ; to employ foreign timber sawyers 
instead of English sawyers; to employ foreign shipwrights instead of 
British shipwrights (cheers ) You may go through the whole catalogue 
of labour, and the same principle applies to all. And for what is thie bill? 
Is it for the advantage of mercantile men? It is for the advantage of the 

reat Manchester cotton spinners (cheers.) Sir, it shall not be my fault 
if the pen | does not well understand the true meaning of this question 
from one end of it to the other. How are we to consider it as a mere 
question of commerce? It affects essentially more the mass of the class 
of labourers than any other portion of the community. 

Mr. BANKES, in the course of some remarks, observed—* With re 
spect to the colonies, the right hon. gentleman had admitted there was 
some portion of benefit to be derived by them from the proposition before 
the house. But was that portion of good in any degree calculated to coun- 
teract the evil which was inflicted upon them? Would the colonies not 
rather wait for the turn of the tide of public opinion (which it was well 
they should know was on its onward course), when they would have a 
chance of obtaining more efficient redress for their grievances ? Would it 
not be better that the legislature should retrace its steps than proceed ? 
He was satisfied that in voting against this proposition he should not be 
acting to the true interests, nor, as he believed, to the true disposition of 
the colonies, who would, in their present depressed condition, rather wait 
for a change of public opinion, which, they should be informed, was taking 
place in this country, and was beginning in this great metropolis at this 
moment.” 


INDIA. 
CAPTURE OF MOOLTAN. 


The intelligence from Mooltan contained in our last extended to the 
18th December, at which date a portion of the detachment under Major 
Hallett, consisting of the 3d Native Infantry and Tvrabull's battery, had 
gone down to the banks of the Ravee to escort the Bombay siege guns 
into camp. The train, consisting of thirty pieces of ordnance of the 
largest size, had been sentfrom Sukkur up the river in boats, and landed 
within several miles of General Whish’s camp. A part of the column 
under Colonel Dundas had crossed the Sutlej fifty miles from Mooltan on 
the 15th: the rest followed without delay, and the whole joined bead- 
quarters on the 2lst. The Bengal troops were not slow in examining 
the condition and appointments of their newly-arrived companions in 
arms, nor stinted in their acknowledgments of the admiration excited by 
them. On Christmas morning the right brigade of the Bengal cavalry 
and horse artillery moved to their new position at Seetul-ke-Maree, the 
remainder of the column following a few hours afterwards. The new 
camp was fully occupied by sunset—the sappers and park in the centre, 
the infantry on either side, the cavalry and horse artillery on the extreme 
right. The order taken by the Bombay was similar to that of the Bengal 
column, the cavalry covering their left. The two were placed in line on 
the 26th. Edwardes’s troops moved some way backwards to form a 
dep6t. They ultimately took up the ground formerly occupied by Shere 
Singh and his men just before their departure. The enemy were seen 
to watch our movements carefully, and from the clouds of dust observed 
to rise they were supposed to be moving in force in the vicinity of their 
outworks. The Bengal troops took up nearly the same line of ground 
that they had occupied on the occasion of the former attack: the Bom- 
bay column held the position formerly maintained by Edwardes, Lake 
and Cortlandt. 

On the morning of the 27th orders were issued for the formation of 
four columns of attack. ‘The whole were under arms by 11 a.m., and 
moved out aboutl p.m. A wing of the 8th, with the 49th and 5lst, 
were left to protect the Bengal camp; the other wing of the 8th, and 
three companies of her Majesty’s 10th Foot, formed the reserve. The 
attack was opened by Edwardes and his levies, who attacked the bridge 
at Sheesh Muhul, with a view of distracting the attention of the enemy. 
The first division, under Colonel Young, consisted of a portion of her 
Majesty’s 10th and 52d Native Infantry. They moved to the right, making 
for the brick-kiln facing the eastern angle of the fort; this they captured 
with but little resistance. Colonel Nash’s column (the 2d) consisted of 
three companies of her Majesty's 32d Foot, six of the 72d Native Infan- 
try, with four horse artillery guns and two 18-pounder howitzers. They 
moved straight to the attack of the suburbs on the right of the Mundee 
Ava mound, facing the Khoonie bastion of the fort. The 60th Rifles 
having taken the mound, the column pushed on through the suburbs, 
when Captain King, of the 32d, with his company, succeeded in getting 
within a hundred yards of the Delhi-gate, which post he held. The 
Bombay colamn (3d), immediately under Colonel Dundas, consisted of 
five companies of the Fusiliers and four of the 4th Native Rifles, with 
Bailey’s battery ; while the left division, under Colonel Capon, consisted 
of five companies of the 60th Rifles, five of the 3d Native Infantry, with 
Turnbull's seven The whole force pushed on at once. The column 
under Colonel Young formed line under a building and some huge 
mounds of earth near the Eedgah beyond Ram Teerut, and then advan- 
ced steadily under a somewhat heavy cannonade from the fort. 

Various straggling posts having been forced, they soon reached some 
large, unfinished trenches, the occupants of which took to their heels. 
They then swept past the mounds on which were some newly-construct- 
ed batteries, but no guns, and so onto the splendid mausoleum of Dewan 
Sawun Mull, the late ruler and father of Moolraj. This post, which 
——_ easily have been maintained against large odds, had been left un- 
defended, and a party of our troops took possessiun of it without resist- 
ance, and were left in charge. The blue mosque was next taken posses- 
sion of; it was found full of old men, mostly faqueers, and of women. 
They were permitted to remain unharmed in the asylum they had chusen. 
Some armed men, who were seen making their escape from the shops and 
houses adjoining, were pursued as far as safety eviedhs-enehe of the 
more impetuous oe them to the edge of the glacis. The guns were 
now brought up, and a selection made of the posts which had been taken. 
A clump of trees was for a time occupied by 30 or 40 men only, and the 
enemy observing this, made a dash for it and for a time were successful ; 
they then pushed on, and endeavoured to close with our troops, when 
they were driven off by a bayonet charge, and the garden re-occupied. 
The Bombay troops experienced but little resistance until they approach- 
ed some enclosures, where a sharp fire assailed them and some casualties 
occurred. Some of the Fusiliers engaged hand to hand with the enemy, 
and the sword cuts with which the pa and wounded were gashed 
showed bow close and severe had been the encounter. They speedily 
gota battery into play, while the infantry pushed on and captured the 
enclosures, taking possession of u garden which was well defended. The 
right meanwhile made their way towards the mound of Mudee Ava, 600 
yards from the city, which they captured. The whole of the columns 
were equally successful, and as evening closed in, we had every where 
approached close to the walls of the town. 

Batteries were now commenced—one on the right within 400 yards of 
the fort walls, another on the Mundee Ava mound, a third close to the 

ost occupied by Captain King, of the 32d, anda fourth on the extreme 
left, about 100 yards from a large bastion in the city wall. The follow- 
mg were the casualties up to the evening of the 29th. Killed—Major John 
Gordon, 60th rifles, Lieut. E. Younghusband, 9th Bombay N. I. Wound- 
ed—Lieut. Col. Nash, 72d N. I. ; Major Case, 32d Foot; Lieut. H. A. 
Playfair (since dead), 52d N.I.; Lieut. Hill, Bombay Engineers; Capt. 
Bailey, Bombay Artillery (arm lost) ; Lieut. Baugh, 9th Bombay N. f ; 
Lieut. N. W. Dyett, 3d Bombay N. L., slightly ; Surgeon J. P. Malcolm- 
son, 3d Bombay N. I., slightly; Ensign Napier, 3d Bombay N. L., slight- 
ly; Lieuts. Brooke, 60th Rifles, and Stranbenzee, 32d Foot; Lieut. yr- 
whitt, 51st N. I. ; Lieut. Armstrong and Ensigns Gillon and Macdougal, 
72d N. I. Her Majesty’s 10th had three men killed and five or 6 wound- 
ed. The 52d Native Infantry two or three killed and 17 wounded. The 
artillery at Ram Teerut had one killed and seven wounded out of 12 
men. The 4th Rifles bad five killed and 18 missing, of whom 13 were 
supposed killed, and the remaining five were known to have been taken 
prisoners. The Fusiliers had six killed and 20 wounded. The casual- 
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ties in the 3d Bombay Native Infantry are said to have been 20; in ih, 
9th and 19ch Native Infantry two each. The troops bivouacked in the 
posts they had taken possession of, and were relieved next morning. The 
Bengal and Bombay mortar Batteries were both at work by dawn. Thesg 
and # few other batteries continued to play on the town throughout the 
whole of the 28th. The riflemen held the suburbs everywhere, and the 
day was chiefly spent in relieving and re-posting troops, and making ar. 
rangements for the attack of next day. Towards evening the vertical 
fire became tremendous. Daiing the night of the 28th we commenced 
shelling the city and fort from the monnd and extreme right battery, fir. 
ing a shell every ten minutes. Oa the 29th the 18-pounders opened on 
the Delhi-gate, and next morning the heavy guns were actually breaching 
within 80 yards of the wall. A plan, combining the recommendations of 
Colonel Cheape and Major Scott poy to have been adopted; the 
town, according to the suggestion of the former, was attacked, and its 
walls breached, but without any view to its being stormed. The atten. 
tion of Moolraj was desired to be distracted, and his guns to be turne: in 
this direction, until we should be enabled to establish a heavy battery 
under the walls of the fort, which would, it was suspected, be in full 
operation before he could move his artillery. The injury inflicted on the 
enemy must have been severe; repeatedly was the town seen to be 0) 
fire, and the masses of dust raised by the shells showed how fatal 01, 
mortar practice must have proved. Sull the defence was most gallantly 

maintained; the guns of the insurgents were most admirably directed’. 

their fire continued unslackened. Afterfour hours’ firing from the wh\, 

of the four batteries, a tremendous explosion occurred in the fort early \y 

the forenoon, which must have quel devastation on every side. The 
grand magazine was supposed to have blown up; clouds of dust and 
smoke rose above a thousand feet into the air, and resembled the dis. 
charge of heavy ordnance close by. ; 

Sir Henry Lawrence reached the camp on the 28th, and the same day 
visited the different posts round the fort and town, in company with 
General Whish and Major Edwardes. During the whole of the 30th and 
31st the fire continued incessant, the batteries of the Bengal column ou 
the one side answering those of the Bombay troops on the other. The 
walls were now tottering everywhere, but still no sign of a breach such 
as could be attempted with hope of success. Moolraj’s guns slackened 
their fire for a little from time to time, but continued to be worked with 
wonderful activity and perseverance. The fire wes, however, not very 
destructive. Oa the 31st December, the enemy, still undaunted, made a 
sortie from the city on the allied troops under Edwardes; they were met 
by a detachment headed by Colonel Sir H. Lawrence, and Mr M‘Mahon, 
a volunteer, and driven back with heavy loss About noon a tremendous 
contlagration burst out in the fort; it continued to rage all day with aon- 
abated fury, and when night set in it lighted up the firmament and land- 
scape around. It proved to be the principal store of the besieged: 
50 000/. of grain were afterwards understood to have been destroyed, 
while vast quantities of oil and other combustibles added tury to the 
flames. The besiegers now carried on their murderous work by the 
light of the blazing citadel; yet the garrison stood all their sufferings 
and disasters boldly, and showed no symptom of pusillanimity or fear. 
The cavalry and horse artillery were now sent out to scour the environs, 
to prevent the egress of the enemy, and intercept the leaders who were 
reported to be desirous of making their escape. The exertions of the 
artillery continued uninterrupted throughout the day. The most ex- 
perienced officers admitted that nothing could surpass in perfection the 
practice of both armies. Shells were in the course of the night thrown 
in threes and fours at atime; the spectacle presented was indescrib- 
ably awful. An attack had been resolved upon for New Year’s-day, but 
though the breaches were fast widening as the day advanced, none weve 
considered practicable when night set in. An attack was, however, 
ordered to be made next morning, and a furious cannonade was mii. 
tained throughout the night. 

Early on the morning of the 2d, accordingly, the Bengal culumn, c 
sisting of her Majesty’s 32d, and the 49th and 72d Native Infauiry, « 
vanced on the breach near the Delhi Gate, the Bombay troops pushing on 
for a part where the wall had been knocked down on the opposite side. 
The former body on approaching, experienced a fierce and determined 
resistance, and found the entrance impracticable, a large mass of wall re- 
mained undestroyed. They retraced their steps accordingly, aud made 
their way as speedily as possible to the other side of the town, in hopes 
of gaining admission ; here they found that the Bombay column bad beea 
able to enter. They, too, had for atime been stoutly withstood, whey 
they forced their way at the bayonet’s point—the Fusiliers first planting 
their colours within the city. On this occasion the following offi- 
cers were wounded :—General Statf—Captain T. Tapp, severely ; 60th 
Rifles—Major M. G. Dennis; Ist Fusiliers—Captain R. W- D. Leith, se- 
verely, Lieutenants—E. Dansey. W. Gray severely, E. A. Law severely, 
and W. M. Mules; 3d Bombay N. I.—Ensign Shaw; 4th Bombay Rifles, 
—Lieutenant T. 8S. Warden, severely ; 19th Bombay N. I.—Ensign Gor- 
don; Lieut. Garforth, Bengal Engineers ; and Lieut. Taylor, of her Majes- 
ty’s 32d Foot. A single gate, and a part of the city, sti!l remained in the 
hands of the enemy. During the night a mine was sprung on us, from 
which the Bombay troops suffere severely. Next morning the cannon- 
ade was renewed against the fort. Atdaybreak on the 31st, Col. Young, 
with three companies of her Majesty’s 10th, made a dash at the Dowlut 
gate. The men scrambled over by the help of ropes, and charged the 
enemy in the narrow streets and lanes. Their success was complete. 
The total number of fighting men now believed to be in the fort was coa- 
siderably under 2060. The spoil from the town and neighbourhood now 
began to be collected—anything like pillage was strictly prohibited. 
Some native bankers had offered £30,000 for the protection of their pro- 
perty. Some elephants, and a large number of baggage-cattle, were 
brought in. A Frenchman who had been iu the insurgent service surren- 
dered himself, and various other prisoners were voluntarily placing them- 
selves in our havds. Many fugitives had escaped, the country being so 
intersected by canals as to prevent pursuit. O.e body of about 1000 
strong had marched off in order. Our news extends to the evening of the 
4th; before the steamer leaves we shall most likely hear of the capvure of 
the fort, and be in possession of much more full particulars than those we 
are now able to give. 

We mentioned in our issue of the 17th December that Narian Singh had 
on the Ist left Mooltan with a force of some 2000 men and two guns, and 
taken the route to the Salt Range by the river. He was at first supposed 
te have been desired to move on ioung to raise supplies and make pre- 
parations for the retirement of Moolraj and the garrison, expected to at- 
tempt to escape when they felt themselves pressed. In our last it was 
stated that Jacob’s Horse had on the 18th been sent out to prevent their 
return with stores to Mooltan; Emaum-ood-deen, who had been sent out 
to watch his movements, having foiled him in his purposes. Conjecture 
on all points proved at fault : Moolraj and the garrison had determined to 
fight it out tothe last; and Narain Singh and his troops having no stomach 
for the fight, which could not but end inthe overthrow and destruction of 
the insurgevts, chose to withdraw while retirement was in their power. 
Emaum-ood-deen was successful in driving the Sikhs from the neighbout- 
hood of Jhung, and compelling them to take the direction of Shere Singh's 
camp. The Commander in Chief having heard of their upward march, 02 
the 31st of December, dispatched adetachment to intercept him. It co0- 
sisted of her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, the 5th and 8th Light Cavalry, with 
two troops of Horse Artillery (Duncan’s and Fordyce’s)—the whole com- 
manded by Brigadier White. The force had not been able to learn any- 
thing of the object of their search, and returned to camp on the evening 
of the 4th of January. Narain Singh had before made overtures of ser- 
vice to General Whish on terms we did not at the time care to accept of, 
and he is said to have made proposals to Lord Gough, which are not like- 
ly to be closed with—the Sikh having most probably determined to be 
guided by circumstances. He would most likely hear of the fall of Mool- 
tan by the time our troops got near him, and, finding that no better could 
be done, he may very probably offer to join us as an ally instead of meet- 
ing us as an enemy. It must at the same time, be remembered that it has 
of late but rarely happened that conjecture in reference to Sikh purposes 
has been verified by fact. If Narain Singh is really anxious to join the 
insurgents in the field it will be very difficult indeed in such a country 
for any force of ours, however strong or well-commanded, to prevent 
him, when it is so easy to pass to the right or left of us, Our ‘atest letter 
from Lord Gough’s camp mentions the prevalence of a rumour that he 
had been seized by Emaum-ood-deen, and was a prisoner in his nands— 
Bengal Hurkaru, Jan. 9. 

We subjoin the following from the Delhi Gazette :— : 

Camp uerore Moottan, Jan. 4, 1849.—Nothing of much importance 
has occurred during the past 24 hours. Major Wheeler, with two squad- 
ronsof the 7th irregular Cavalry, is on duty in the city, exercising his vo" 
cation of prize agent; it is said that upwards of 20 lakhs’ worth are al- 
ready forthcoming, and every hour is adding to the amount. At — 
gates (especially at the Khoonee Buorj), a strict surveillance is exercisc 
but at others the watch must be rather lax, for I see Europeans and 
poys bringing in horses, cattle, property, &c., and offering them for sa 
There is a large open space near the Dowlut Gate full of horses and — ’ 
and there is ie asolitary elephant; but the bails are flying so thick , 
that itis not safe to attempt abstracting them. A European who ha 
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dared the heavy fire, aud seized two of the best horses, lost them bot 


on his return, the same cannon shot knocked them both over! It is at 

resent rather dangerous to look at the fort ; no sooner are our heads vis- 
ible than a dozen balls are fired at them. We have thrown up a trench 
and breastwork near the Dowlut gate, so that the approach is rendered 
tolerably safe. Spies are about in all directions ; one or more Fakeers 
have been seized at each of the outposts, and one of them was 8o unfor- 
tunate as tobe shot while endeavouring to sneak upon the guard at the 
above gate during the night. It was avery bold stroke that seizure of the 
gate. When we consider there were but three companies of Europeans, | 
that it was strongly guarded and stoutly fortified, and that not a man was 
wounded in capturing it, we may justly say it was a gallant little affair. 
During the night an occasional shell was thrown from the batteries of 
both divisions, and this morning a heavy cannonade has been kept up lo 
the present hour (11 4.m.). After so much time, labour, and ammunition 
have been pores on the fort walls opposite the blue mosque battery, I 
fear we shall have to endure the disappointment of finding we cannot ob- 
tain ingress by that way, such is the tenacity of the stiff mud bank or 
wall behind the pucka work; the shot and shell throw up clouds of dust, 
but have otherwise very little effect, barring the disfigurement of the 
works. I think it will be found that a large mine will be our dernier res- 
ort. Were my poor opinion of auy avail, it would be given iu favour of 
this radical mode of procedure ; not the least of its effects would be the 
shaking from their foundatiuns, if not to say the destruction, of ail the 
temporary screens, blinds, and stockades, which present themselves in 
such grim array on a close inspection; besides, the crambling state of 
the works (induced by that eaormous explosion of the magazine) would 
further advantage the overthrow, and assist our ingress—nous verrons. 
Last night an intimation reached us that 500 mercenaries (Robillas) wished 
to come in and lay down their arms; precautions were taken in the event 
of treachery being intended ; however, our friends were never seen, 
which seems rather suspicious. 

Twecve, Pp. m.—Our batteries have been rather quiet of late ; an occa- 
sional shell is bestowed in exchange for the Dewar’s round shot. 

Ture, Pp. M.—I have just been round the city. The carnage and other 
dreadful sights are beyond all ey oe) To-morrow I will do my best 
to give youa go inkling of the —_ scene. The utmost vigilance 
appears now to be exercised regarding the prize property. All camp- 
followers passing to and fro are searched. Yesterday a man was shot 
while eudecmeating to make off with his booty. A rifleman was also 
shot by a woman.—Yours.” 

“T hear that mortar batteries are being erected. 
fort will be untenable for 24 hours.” 


THE ARMY OF THE PUNJAUB 
Has, since the 7th December, remained in a state of the most profound 
repose, and the narrative of their proceedings only chronicles the shifting 
of the quarters of the division—a movement here and reconnoissance 
there. At the date of our last, the Commander-in-Chief bad joined Sir 
Jeseph Thackwell’s camp, and the whole army had closed up half way 
betwixt the Chenaub and Jhelum. Betwixt the 8th and 19th December 
violent rains fell, Shere Singh at this time lay encamped on the hither 
side of the Jhelum, with an impenetrable jungle in bis front, his rear pro- 
tected by the river. He was said to have entrenched a night camp on 
the further side. The insurgent force was said to muster 30,000 men of 
all descriptions, with from 30 to 40 guns. Chuttur Singh then, as now, 
prvi ee to hover on the Indus, betwixt Attock and Peshawur, with 
some 5000 menat his disposal. Reports throughout the month have been 
prevalent of overtures having been made to us, and of terms of pacitica- 
tion being in process of arrangement. Major Mackeson, now in political 
charge with hesd-quarters, is said to have refased to hold any terms with 
insurgents with arms in their hands: and if indemnity is to be conceded 
the preliminary must, we should imagine, be unconditional surrender. 
A force of some 10,000 Affghans, with 12 guns, is said to have made its 
appearance at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, headed by Dost Mahomed 
in person. Their objects are variously reported—sometimes they are as- 
serted to be on the pvuint of aiding, sometimes on the eve of attacking us. 
They will in all likelihood be guided by circumstances ; the Ameer is 
too far-seeing and cautious to commit himself against us. On the 29th 
December the camp of the Commander-in-Obief moved up from Jetow- 
leah on the right bank of the Chenaub, to Janukee, some three or four 
miles in the rear of the camp of Sir J. Thackwell. On the following day 
he received information that the Sikhs were preparing to cross the Jhe- 
lum by orders from Chuttur Singh, and it is now understood that they 
have oc: upied a post considerably further off from us than that orig- 
inally taken up by them, though our information regarding them 
is uncertain. As already stated, the detachment under Brigadier White, 
sent out in questof Narain Singh, bad returned te camp onthe 4th of Jan- 
uary. They had been iustructed to prevent any movement in the direc- 
tion of Moultan by parties from Shere Singh’s camp, but none was at- 
tempted to be made. Attock still holds out, and is not now likely to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. Captain Abbott has exchanged the defen- 
sive for the offensive, and is now engaged in active siege operations in 
the Hazareh country. Major Lawrence is in the camp of Shere Singh ; 
he continues to be treated with kindness and respect, and is intended to 
be employed in all likelihood as a channel of communication betwixt us 
aud the enemy. The insurgents are most anxious now to make terms 
with us of any sort we may desire. There is scarcely any news from any 
other quarter of the Punjaub. Goolaub Singh has sent ambassadors to 
the capital, who have been most graciously received by the Durbar. 
The rebel Ram Singh, who escaped trom us in the Jullundhur, had been 
heard of inthe Rechna Doab; his whereabouts seems to have become 
known to Brigadier General Wheeler, who re-crossed the Beas to Bat- 
tiala, and advaaced on the 2d on Deenanuggur. The Governor-General 
is on his way to Mukhoo, near Sobraon, proposing, it is said, to take up 
his quarters for a time at Lahore till matters be once more settled. 
INVASION OF SCINDE BY THE AFFGHANS, 
(From the Bombay Telegraph and Courier Extra.) 

“ Telegraph and Courier Office, Bombay, Jan. 19. “ Official information 
has been received of the advance against the Scinde frontier of 12,000 
Affghans, with 15 guns, under Dost Mahomed’s nephew and one ofthe 
Candahar chiefs. They are said to have already traversed the Khojuck 
Pass, and to be now marchingon Shirkarpore. We know not how the 
will get through the Bolan, which at this time of the year is covered wi 
snow. An extra council sits to-day, doubtless to consider the necessity 
of fresh reinforcements being sent to Scinde.” 


When in full play the 





ABERNACLE.—MR. DEMPSTER, composer of the “May Queen.” “Lament of 
the Irish Emigrant,” Blind Boy,” &c., has the honour to announce his intentiou of giv- 
ing his first original Ballad Entertainment this season, at the Tabernacle, on Wednesday 
Evening, March zl, including the following songs :—The Indian’s Complaint—Oh! why dees 
the White Man f llowmy path ?—When the night wind bewaileth—John Anderson my Jo— 
Lonely auld Wife—A home in the Heart—Lament of the Lrish Emigrant—Death of Warren 
—Blind Boy—Emerald Iste—I’m alone, all alone—Tak yer auld Cloak about Ye—and his 
popular cantata, the May Queen, in three parts. Tickets 50 cents. Doors open at 7, to com- 
mence at 8 o'clock, 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 1-4 a 107 1.2. 


TUNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1849. 

The summary of European news, that we gave last Saturday, embraced 
the most important events of the fortnight preceding the sailing of the 
America on the 24th ult. To-day we give up aconsiderable space in our 
columns to details of the siege and capture of Mooltan by the British 
forces under Major-General Whish. Up to the 7th of January the citadel 
held out; but it is expected that the next arrival will bring accounts of 
its reduction, and of the consequent resumption of active movements by 
the army of Lord Gough. It is singular that here in New York we should 
have nearly a fortnight’s later intelligence from the heart of the Punjaub 
than from San Francisco in the United States. 

It was on Weduesday the 14th ult. that the first debate took place on 
the proposed repeal of the Navigation Laws, for though modification may 
be the term employed, the almost entire abandonment of protection cha- 
racterises the proposed measure. No division took place, the great trial 
of strength being reserved for the subsequent stages of the bill. On the 
5th inst. the question was to be again brought forward. In connection 
with this maiter, we noticed last week that Mr. Bancroft, the American 
Minister in Loudon, had volunteered his assent to a reciprocal treaty based 
on the impending change. This fact was put forward by the Govern- 
ment as a strong point, but the House of Commons was appropriately 
rem'nded by Mr. Herries that Mr. Bancroft’s reign was drawing to a 
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close ,and that his policy might be recal-d wih him. In confirmation | question of his qualitication having been raised, the Senate deciared his 
of this view, we observe that Mr. Webster in the U. 8. Senate has asked | seat vacent. The Geueral anticipated the decision by resigning. So 


what authority Mr. Bancroft had for his liberal offer, and hes intimated 
strong donbts of the propriety of throwing open the American coasting 
trade—a hint from such a quarter being very siguificative. 

Notwithstanding the new boru zeal of the mnistry for the welfare of 
the colonies, we de not believe that this measure will pass. Government 
influence, and a combined effort of all the Liberals, may carry it through 
the Commons, but we believe the Lords will not accede to the proposed 
risking of our maritime supremacy, unless a further demonstration be 
made by the people iu favour of achange. Further, did we say? there 
has been literally none at all, if we except the petition from Canada, 
whose local interests are of the highest importance, and in whose behalf 
the existing Navigation Laws might be, and ougltto be, relaxed. The 
efforts of the Free Traders have totally failed in getting up an agitation 
en the question; such excitement as there is being entirely the other 
way. The benefits suggested by Mr. Ricardo and his school, as likely 
to ensue to the pablic if the change take place, are problematical, whilst 
the jeopardizing our mercantile marine, the main source of our security 
and power, is a hazard not rashly to be encountered. 

Fifty thousand pounds, a drop of water in the ocean, has been voted 
for the temporary relief of Irish distress. Mr. Duffy’s legal martyrdom 
continues. After innumerable displays of forensic skill, blundering, and 
chicanery, his case was at last fairly entrusted to a Jury on the 21st ult., 
but with the fatality that seems to cling to this case, the Jury could not 
agree and were discharged. On the 7th of April the next performance 
of this farce is to take place. The more imposing scenes of Smith 
O'Brien’s appeal to the House of Lords were to commence early in the 
present month. 

By a vote of 214 to 111, Lord John Russell has carried into Committee 
a bill for altering the oath of Supremacy taken by Members of Parlia- 
ment, omitting the words “on the true faith of a Christian,” and thereby 
enabling a conscientious Jew to take his seat. The High Church party 
are indignant, and will offer strenuous opposition. We do not consider 
it a matter of supreme importance whether Baron Rothschild do or do 
not enter the House of Commons, and cannot sympathise with all the elo- 
quence wasted on a theological view of the question. The true point at 
issue should be, whether the peculiar tenets of the Jewish faith are com 
patible with that kind of patriotism, which is presumed to be generally 
prevalent, and the notorious absence of which should be a disqualifica- 
tion for a Legislator. Is the Jew a bond fide American, Frenchman, or 
Englishman ? or is he, rather, a citizen of a scattered tribe? 

Smitten with a sudden regard for senatorial proprieties, Parliament, 
whilst proposing to open its doors to wealthy Israelites, is inclined to shu: 
them against insolvent Christians, of whom it must be acknowledged 
that a sprinkling had been accustomed to consider St. Stephen’s their le- 
gitimate and inviolable sanctuary. Should insolvent debtors be excluded, 
as is intended, by an extension of the Act of 1812 that excludes Bank 
rupts, great will be the dismay, and surprisingly piquant the develop- 
opements that will be made before investigating committees. We ob- 
serve that Sir George Grey supports the measure, the popular govern- 
ment thus rendering a double homage to the aristocracy of wealth. 

The Colonial Office is cornered. Mr. Bailie in the House of Commons 
on the 20th inst. obtained a select Committee to enquire into certain 
grievances in Ceylon and British Guiana. Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Hawes, the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, threw their man- 
tles around Lord Grey, but did not venture directly to oppose the er- 
quiry. This will, we imagine, prove another source of curious develop- 
ments and unprofitable discussion. As for redress, we have no faith in 
it, until Honourable Members for Ceylon and British Guiana can stand 
face to face with the Colonial Secretary on the floor of the House. Offi- 
cial boldness could not quash this enquiry, but official jugglery will ma- 
nage to wriggle through it. 

We are glad to perceive that the cholera has materially diminished in 
extent and virulence in Scotland ; though its existence be still manifest, 
itcan scarcely be regarded in the light of a serious calamity. The gene- 
ral bills of Mortality are not sensibly affected by it. 

Unless Russian military interference, already reported more than once, 
should bring France and England into collision with that power, it seems 
that Austria and the Hungarians may fight out their quarreis at leisure. 
Italy, at present, is the point of attraction for lookers-on, and presents a 
most remarkable spectacle. Its extremities are ruled by military despot- 
ism, its centre is governed for the time by popular ministries. The fleets, 
meanwhile, of France and England hover about the Mediterranean, play- 
ing the part of life-boats on a tempest stricken coast, ready to pick wp a 
Pope, a King, or a Grand Duke, from the wreck of falling Empires. 
Spain and Portugal, weak in military power, strong in their religious zeal, 
are desirous of getting up a crusade for the temporal restoration of the 
fallen Head of their Church. What a complicated position! The Aus- 
trians in the strong fortresses of Lombard y—the Pope a refugee at Gaieta— 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany no ene knows where—Consuls to be revived 
in Rome—Sardinia watching which will prove the stronger party, and 
ready to joinit. Whocan guess at the next move ? 

Will the absolutism of Northern and Southern Italy tread down the 
democratic feelings manifested in Rome and Tuscany? Will this cential 
republicanism prove something more than evanescent, and expand and 
swallow up the Austrian and Neapolitan administrations? A conference 
is about to be held at Brussels, at which Sir Henry Ellis will represent 
Great Britain, for the proposed object of settling the affairs of Italy. The 
Austrian envoy, however, appears to be instructed to take the treaty of 
1815 for his chart; and if firm on this point, the conference will probably 
end ere it begins. 

The French, always ready to admit the divine right of the gamins of 
Paris to kick out their monarchs, hesitate in recognising the same privi- 
lege in others. Report says that the French Ministers in Rome and 
Florence look very coldly upon the representatives of the sovereign 
people. It is fortunate for the re-actionists that the Pope is amongst 
the fallen. His spiritual position serves them as a_ pretext. By 
the way, the National Assembly has adopted a law for its own puri- 
fication, and passed a decree disqualifying persons conyicted of mur- 
der, theft, and some otuer crimes. M. Pierre Leroux, not relishing hav- 
ing his friends ousted, turned the tables on the Chamber by sarcastically 
proposing that those convicted of adultery should be tabooed. The As- 
sembly could not in decency stultify their previous vote; and the conse- 
quence will be that Victor Hugo and some other celebrities will be com- 
pelled to vacate their seats. 


A singular little drama has been enacted at Washington. General 
Shields, an Irishman by birth, at one time on the Judicial bench of Illinois, 
but best known asa most gallant officer in the late Mxican war, was 
elected to the U. S. Senate by the State of Illinois. Doubts were enter- 
tained by his opponent, Judge Breese, of the General's qualification, un- 
der the Naturalization law. We believe the the fact was that proof of 
the citizenship of his father was lacking, and that he himself had not been 
naturalised the requisite length of time to entitle him to a seat. A vio« 
lent personal quarrel appears to have ensued ; and the General wrote the 
Judge a letter, so intemperate, and conveying in vague language such 
threats of vengeance if the opposition continued, that the latter put itinto 
The gencral took his seat; but the 





far there appears a stigma on General Shields for writing an outs 
rageous letter; but we must say that he made the most ample apology to 
the Judge, to the Senate, and to the public, declaring that the threat of 
assassination fastened upon him by Judge Breese was not in his mind, 
and further stating that he had sent two friends to withdraw the letter, 
explain, and express his sincere regret, before it appeared in print. We 
did not publish the letter, aud need not have given this statement, but 
we do not like to see any public man remain under a cloud in conse- 
quence of one hasty act, after he has done his best to remedy it in a man. 
ly, straightforward manner. In the course of affairs it appeared that the 
General qualified asa citizen some years since, with the intention of carry- 
ing his sword into Canada. We wish it better, more honourable, and 
more profitable occupation; but the knowledge of this fuct, though it 
certainly does not create auy sympathy in our minds, does not prevent 
us assisting to remove some portion of the stigma harshly heaped upon a 
gallant soldier. 


The R. M. Steamer T'rent arrived here yesterday from Bermuda, hav- 
ing sailed on the 10th inst. She brings word that the steam propeller 
Hartford, from this port to San Francisco, put into St. George’s, Bermuda, 
ia distress, on the 4th inst. She had lost bowsprit, fore and mizzen 
mast, and sprung her mainmast. After getting a pilot on board, she was 
blown off 100 miles. 


We regret to hear of great damage done at Chicago early in the week 
by a tremendous freshet. The loss was roughly estimated at $100,000.— 
At St. John’s, N. B., also, further loss has been incurred by another de- 
structive tire, that took place on the night of the 14th inst.—The New 
Orleans papers of the 9th inst. speak of apprehensions felt of an overflow 
or brevk down of the levee. The River was unusually high. We trust 
we may not have to add disasters in that quarter to our list. At West 
Baton Rouge and Donaldsonville great damage has already been done. 





The Tribune of yesterday has flaming accounts from California; not of 
later date than before given, but glowing with descriptions of wealth 


and high prices. We observe that the other city papers generally doubt 
their authenticity. 





Lengthened details are given in the city papers of an unsuccessful ate 
tempt at extortion on a large scale, made on Mr. W. B. Astor. The old 
mode of procedure, threatening letters, and extreme care to avoid de- 
tection, were adopted, but owing to the firmness of the gentleman inter. 
ested, and the vigilance of the police, the perpetrators of this villainy 
have been taken into custody, and will probably expiate their offence in 
the State prison. The sum claimed was $50,000—but the details of the 
ridiculous pretext are not worth the space they would occupy. 





Mrs. Burcer’s Reapincs—Measuse ror Mrasure.—This accom- 
plished woman floats triumphantly along on the tide of popular favour. 
Three evenings and one morning in the week see the Stuyvesrut Insti- 
tute thronged to excess ; and if her audience be partly drawn ‘uither by 
curiosity and the mode, they are spell-bound whilst there by her energy 
and ability. Heat and crowding are tolerated, that would be sufficient 
to breed a fever, such as broke out in Dublin at the period of Garrick’s 
first appearance there, and was known as the Garrick fever. If the pre- 
sent furore last, and the weather become warmer, we shall have to 
chronicle one in the upper circles of this city. Why does not Mrs. But- 
ler read in some better ventilated room ? 

When we saw the announcement of “ Measure for Measure,” we were 
fairly astonished, and set Mrs. Butler down for the boldest of her sex. 








Hearing her read it, we were half inclined to rank her as the cleverest. 
We cannot but regret the choice—we cannot but admire the tact and 
skill that carried her successfully through so delicate and difficult a task. 
The play, read on Tuesday evening last before an American au jence, 
composed principally of the fairest and most refined amongst us, h n. 
long expunged from the list of acting plays, in consequence of the indeli- 
cacy of its plot and the saperabundant grossness of much of its dialogue. 
We believe that on the boards of the larger London theatres it has not 
been performed since the days of Miss O'Neill, upon whom it was forced, 
and who stipulated in taking the part of Isabella that she should revise the 
dialogue herself. On this continent it has never, to our knowledge, been 
attempted. Further still, we believe that if Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Brown, 
or Mr. Anybody of the highest repute, had made the same experiment, 
there would have been some protest on the part of the press, or the 
very unmistakable hint of empty benches. But what will not fashion 
tolerate? What said Isabella herself on Tuesday night? 

That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy. 

There was an evident consciousness, beth on the part of the audience 
and the reader, that the latter was treading on dangerous ground. With 
as much attention as usual, there were signs of awakened curiosity, and an 
unwonted rustle of the leaves of consulted copies—what was the expurgat- 
ed edition we know not. On the part of the lady, who was thus storm- 
ing American fastidiousness in its stronghold, there was apparent at 
times an air of haughty defiance, at times a seemingly quiet chuckle at 
her success. She was more nervous than is her wont; and a trifling inci~ 
dent at the commencement of the evening did not pass unnoticed. A 
basket of choice flowers, beautifully arranged, had been placed on her 
table before she entered. It of course attracted her observant eye; her 
mingled look of surprise, delight, and fond regard, was a most consum- 
mate piece of acting—or a charming bit of nature. 

“To the pure, all things are pure ;"’ but to suppose that Mrs. Butler 
is not perfectly aware that “ Measure for Measure” is an objectionable 
play, would be an insult to her intelligence ; as it would be injustice to her 
exquisite tact and talent, to deny that she has weeded it most effectually, 
and that she read it most effectively. In fact we do not think she has 
yet shown so much power as she did on Tuesday night. Impressive , 
and real, she was close to the author’s portraiture of character, if not true 
to his text. The lofty serenity of Isabel, the wavering of Claudio, the 
noble dignity of the Duke, the hypocrisy and compunction of Lord 
Angelo, were all perfect studies. Even Lucio in the later scenes was 
charmingly comic, though palpably intelligible to the initiated. Through- 
out all there was an individualizing of character, such as we have not 
hitherto remarked. Mrs. Butler’s besetting sin, the tendency to declaim 
instead of speaking, would occasionally peep out; but taken as a whole, 
this reading was a marvellous exhibition. 

Our readers will not accuse us of being strait-laced, because, in award- 
ing high praise to Mrs. Batler for this admirable performance, we have 
plainly expressed our disapprobation of its subject. Shakspeare’s plays 
are full of objectionable passages and phrases, but—and this is the gist 
of our remark—these are usually incidental, and may be slurred over, mod- 
dified, or omitted, at the option of the reader or actor. The play under no- 
tice is gross in plot, situation, and language; and though the last difficulty 
may be remedied, the first remains in full force. We have spoken with 
reluctance, but have felt it a duty to protest against this dereliction in 
high places. By common consent much license is permitted to the stage, 
we are not disposed to extend it to the lecture room. We hope “ Mea- 
sure for Measure” wiil not be repeated. If it be, however, and draw au- 
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diences, we shall say no more, having no desire to set ourselves up 08 
moral censors. Now York must judge for itself. It is enough for us, as 
journalists, to comment and pass on. 

On Monday morning last, Mrs. Butler read “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and gave abundant entertainment to a crowded assemblage. 
Her Mistress Ford, Mistress Page, Slender, and Dr. Caius, were admira- 
ble : but her declamation in Ford was altogether inappropriate, and her 
failure in Falstaff we hold to be rather matter for congratulation than oth- 
erwise. We should like to hear her, and see her, too, in Romeo and Ham- 
let, but not as the fat knight. 

We take the opportunity of commending to notice the following sonnet 
by H. W. Longfellow, on Mrs. Butler’s readings. It appeared a few days 
since in the Boston Transcript, and is at the same time a tribute to the 
lady’s talents, and a fine specimen of the poet's. 

O PRECIOUS Evenings ! all too swiftly sped ! 
Leaving us heirs to such rich heritages 


Of all the best thoughts fed = —— sages, 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead! 
How ar Seem glowed and trembled as she read ; 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages 
Anticipatung all that shall be said. 
O happy Reader! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sybilline leaves have caught 
The rarest e of allh thought! 
O happy Poet ! by no critic vext ! at 
How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice ! 





Since writing the above we had the pleasure of hearing, on Thursday 
evening, “ Much Ado about Nothing,” and are impressed with the belief 
that Mrs. Butler’s Beatrice is her most brilliant effort. The peculiarity 
is that her wit appears the overflowing of a joyous spirit, rather than the 
result of a malignant or sarcastic spirit. 





On the arrival of the America’s mail, Messrs. Berford & Co. furnished 
us with a variety of pictorial papers. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MontTreaL, 9th March, 1849. 


The fierce clamour against the payment of the losses sustained by per- 
sons implicated in the Rebellions of ’37 and '38 has subsided into curses 
not loud but deep. It is true that meetings continue to be held all over 
the country, denouncing the measure, but the certainty of its being car- 
ried through the Legislatare, and of its receiving the Governor General’s 
sanction, has made everything in the shape of constitutional resistance 
hopeless. The Bill has been read a third time in the Assembly ; and the 
recent addition of some dozen new members to the Legislative Council 
insures its passage through that House. The Conservatives offered it a 

eat deal of useless resistance in the Assembly, by amendments in every 

rm; but the ministerial majority was overpowering, and the former 
must content themselves, like the Israelites of old, with the conviction 
that 
They fought till their hands to the scabbard were glued ; 
They fought against fortune, with souls unsubdued. 


But lam weary of these Rebellion Losses and everything connected 
with them ; and did [ not believe that this act of the Government will be 
the source of much future mischief, I would willingly drop the subject for 
ever. 

The business of the Session has made some progress in the course of 
last week, and the nuisance of interminable speeches, about every thing 
or nothing, has considerably abated. An attempt has been made to con- 
fine Honourable Gentlemen to orations of one hour’s duration, but with- 
out success, the motion, though favourably regarded by many of the 
members, having been withdrawn. A Bill has passed the Lower House, 
and been sent up to the Council, for raising £100,000 out of the Public 
Lands for the support of Common Schools. Col. Gugy’s Libel Bill has 
been rejected, aud several other private and public Bulls have advanced 
several stages. On Wednesday, one of the Ministers stated that it was 
the intention of the government to place Tug steamers on Lake St. Fran- 
cis, Lake St. Louis, and between Cornwall and Kingston, next summez 
to aid the carrying trade of the St. Lawrence. . This is not guite in ac- 
cordance with the axioms of the Free Trade school of Politicians, one 
of whose leading texts is “ /aissez nous faire,” but still, I hear no com- 

laints of this interference witb trade on the part of the Government. If 
it will answer the intended purpose of lowering freights, I suspect the 
departure from principle will be winked at, even by ultra Free Traders. 
The Reciprocity Bill for the admission of certain articles from the United 
States into the Province without payment of duties, conditional, however, 
on asimilar Bill being passed by Congress, has been read a second time ; 
and&in introducing the act for the extension of the Representation, the 
Attorney General East stated that it would not come into effect before the 
next General Election. 

The correspondence between Lord Elgin and Earl Grey on the sub- 
ject of the contemplated Postal arrangement has been printed. The Co- 
lonial Secretary, speaking of the Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by the several Colonia! Governments on this question, says that the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners meet the concurrence of the me- 
tropolitan authorities; but that an act of the Imperial Parliament is 
necessary to divest the Postmaster General of his responsibilities as res- 
pects Colonial Postages. Such an act will be immediately passed, and 
the control of the colonial post offices, and every thing thereunto apper- 
taining, handed over to the respective colonies. The commissioners, 
inter alia, recommended a uniform postage of 3d. on each letter—for 
which rate a letter would be carried from Halifax in Nova Scotia, to 
Sandwich in U. Canada, and the postage to be pre-paid or not, as the 
sender may choose. I believe there is nothing said about newspapers. 
As far as I can gather, from a hasty perusal of the report, the plan of the 


commissioners 1s rather crude and undigested, and would be found difli- 
cult to be put in operation. For instance, the number of letters that 
now pass through the Canadian Post Offices amount to 1,873,336 per an- 
num ; 1,873,336 letters at 3d. each will give a gross revenue of £23,417,- 
6.6. Now the present expenditure, within the Province, is £56,525.5.6 
which would leave a loss of £33,104, 19. 0. Merely to pay existing ex- 

uses it would be necessary to charge a uniform rate of 7d 1-4 per 

tter. Iam inclined to think that to meet this difficulty recourse must 
be had to insisting on pre-payment in all cases,a system which persons 
conversant with this matter insist would lessen the expense of our Post 


office establishment by at least one half. 


A good deal of interest has been caused by a letter published, and 
which was written in December last, by the Inspector General, Mr. 
Hincks, to Messrs. Baring, Brothers of London. Mr. Hincks after pro- 

ing to the house of Messrs. Baring to become the sole Agent of the 
rovince in England for the payment of dividends and the management 
of money matters generally, enters into an able defence of Canadian cre- 
dit, and proves that the people of this Province have both the will and 
the power to meet all their engagements. [am so much pleased with 
this letter of Mr. Hincks, and he has treated his subject so cleverly, that 
I shall do what I am not in the habit of doing, namely, give you a some- 


what long extract :— 


You state that the bonds of Canada are looked upon “ much in the same light as 
the bonds of separate states in the United States of America’’—that the stock of the 
Federal Government of the United States is certainly more valued, and tinds more 
readily, purchasers on both sides the Atlantic’—and after stating that credit“ is 
only permanently maintained by the public knowledge of ample powers and con- 
stant regularity in meeting all money engagements,” you add “ the debt of a 
Colony always labours under some disadvantage in this respect.” I desire to offer 


a few remarks on these passages in your letter. 


When your House negociated a loan for Upper Canada some years ago at 5 per 
cent that Province was in a position precisely analogous to one of the separate states 
of the Union. It had no means of collecting a Revenue from Customs, the Ports 
of entry being in Lower Canada, and in the event of the works, for the construc- 
tion of which the loan was raised, proving unproductive, there were no means of | old Operatic Dynasty being defunct, a new, and we hope a healthy go- 
paying the dividends unless bya resort to direct taxation, a measure not easily . 
resorted to, and which atall events would have involved delay. ‘The province of 
Canada occupies a widely different position. Her means of paying the interest of 
her debt are inost ample, and are quite irrespective ofthe Revenue from the works. 
The interest on the public debt is about £170,000 sterling, while the revenue is 
more than double that amount. The grants for Educational and Charitable Insti- 
tations alone are nearly £80,000 currency per annum. Canada then bas “ ample | L’ Elisir d’ Amore. 

wers’ of meeting her engagements; in fact, precisely the same powers as the 

ederal Government of the United States. Both raise by duties on imports the 
Fevenue which they require, and if Canada wanted more there would be no difli- 
culty in increasing the duties on imports generally, which are now, say 20 per 
cent lower than the Americanaverage. But 1 admit that besides the power there 
must be the will to pay the engagements of a Government. Has our Legislature 
evinced any reluctance to meet its engagements when your house wasform erly 





Sie Albion. 


under the necessity of advancing money to meet the dividends and of selling our 
Bonds at a discount to reimburse yourselves. Upper Canada was in the position 
I have already adverted to, and was unable to raise a revenue by Customs.—One 
of the avowed objects of Lord Sydenham in recommending the union, was to en- 
able the Province to meet its liabilities ; one of the first Acts of the united Parliament, 
was todouble the duties onimports. Since that time they have been further rais- 
ed, and our proposed new tariff will eusure a still further increase of revenue. 
Here, then, is evidence of the will te meet our engagements, add to which I may 
state, and I do so with pride and satisfaction, that amid all our political disputes, 
which occasionally run high, as they sometimes do in England, themembers of our 
Legislature of all parties have vied with one another in affirming the necessity of 
maintaining the public credit at all hazards. 


This agrees with my frequently expressed opinion that our difficulties 
are only temporary, and that there is a good time in store for Canada, if 
we do not mar our fortune and prospects by our own acts. 

I am happy to add that the finances of this city, which for the last few 
years have n in a very unsatisfactory condition, are again flourishing, 
- appears by the annual statement issued a few days ago by the City 

ouncil. 

The ice has “taken” on the St. Lawrence this year to an unusual ex- 
tent. From Montreal to Quebec and from Quebec to Berthier—24 miles 
below—all, or nearly all, is one sheet of ice, ice, ice. 

Nothing has yet been done by the Legislature in the matter of the 
Quebec and Halifax Railroad. Public meetings have, however, been held 
in most of the parishes below Quebec, through which the railroad would 
pass, and resolutions adopted by the land owners, agreeing to give the 
necessary ground, without charging anything for it. a : 

The weather continues very mild, and the snow is fast disappearing. 
Yet fom the fact of the St. Lawrence beiug crowded with so great a load 
of ice. we are likely to have a cold and late | 

Montreal is very dull at present. There is no theatre, no amusement, 
no nothing—except the pF ee in Parliament, and they are flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. P.P. 





Ausic. 


Re-propuction or Le Desert.—Last wéek David's famous composition, 
Le Desert, was produced at the Tabernacle under the direction of Signor 
Barili. The room, though not crowded, was well filled by some twelve 
hundred people, chiefly composed of the French population, who came 
forth en masse to listen to this remarkable work performed in the French, 
the original language. Our readers will remember, that a year or two 
since, Le Desert was produced in the English language by the American 
Masical Institute, and was fully noticed in our columns. It was perform. 
ed several times; but we believe it never repaid the enterprising Princi- 
pal of the Institute The translation was faithfully and spiritedly render- 
ed by Mr. C, Massett, of this city: indeed it was in every way superioT 
to the version performed in London. 

The composition is divided into three parts—the first describes the De_ 
sert—its vastness, its sublime solitude; and the spirit of the Desert 
breathes its prayer of adoration to its Maker. The Caravan then ap- 
pears and is overtaken by the dread Sirocco, which, having vented its 
mad fury, passeson. The seeond part describes the Halt in the Desert ; 
the fantastic dance, the wild Concerto, and the praises of the calm, cool 
night are heard, with a lover’s tender invocation to his absent Mistress. 
Then all is quiet. The third part, describes the rising of the sun, the call 
to Prayer, the bustle of departure; and the Caravan goes on its perilous 
way, leaving the Desert to its awful and sublime solitude, as the solemn 
chant of the Desert ascends to the footstool of Allah ! 

The one thing that strikes the attentive ear most quickly, isthe remarkable 
simplicity of the composition, It dves not dealin abstruse harmonies, but 
even inits wildest quaintness, it maintains its almost invariable diatonic suc- 
cession. There isa freshness, a novelty in the musical thoughts and in the 
manner of treating them, which at once impresses the listener, and forms the 
charm of the work. Then again its form is new, striking and dramatic. In 
short, the whole idea gives evidence uf the virgin freshness of the imagina- 
tion of the composer, and was hailed as a new revelation of musical genius. 
We cannot go so far in our admiration, but we feel the charm of the com- 
position, and willingly yield all praise to the originality of the conception, 
It is a work of circumstances, and would never have been produced, had 
not the composer travelled through the scenes he describes, experienced 
the vicissitudes, the dangers and the pleasures, and felt the deep sensa- 
tions of sublime awe at the lonely grandeur of the vast desert. He was 
fresh from the region, his impressions were vivid and lively, he longed 
to make a name, he panted for fame, andlo! the Desert was prodaced. 
He has most faithfully expressed his impressions through musical agency, 
and their perfect faithfulness gives them an air of unmistakable truth. 
His first work was a triumph ; his second work was a miserable failure. 
Signor Barili has read the work diligently, aud has conceived it in the 
true spirit. We believe that he thoroughly understands its meaning, and 
has been duly impressed with its most important points. We think, asa 
whole, the composition was more understrndingly given, than when it was 
produced in English. Then the pieces were somewhat hurried, particu- 
larly the Prayer of the Desert ; but on this occasion, there was a solemni- 
ty which afforded ample contrast with the bustle of a caravan life. We 
do not remember to have heard a more perfect vocal and instrumental 
performance, than the first act presented. It was far more perfect than 
we could have hoped for, or reasonably expected, as the rehearsals were 
few, and the chorus was composed of Americans, Germans, Italians, &c. 
From such a medey it may be imagined that the French language was 
heard in all its purity! Fortunately the American Musical Institute fur- 
nished a large portion of the chorus, and as they were acquainted with 
it, they led off the points with promptness and firmness, with one excep- 
tion, when none of the voices came in atall. With this exception, the 
choruses were finely sung,and from their advantageous position, they 
produced a finer effect than any chorus we have yet heard in the Taber” 
nacle. The band was excellent, a little too loud perhaps in the solos, 
but generally steady, careful, and correct. 
Signor Arnoldi sang the various Solos—O Night, the Lover's Song, and 
the Chant. We must give him credit for good taste, much feeling, and 
careful execution; but we were not able to overlook the utter inefli- 
ciency of his voice. He can hardly take Sol above, with any degree of 
certainty; and his La is sure to be a break down, so that he is physically 
incompetent to sing the music. But the public were kind and overlooked 
much that they felt to be beyond his control, although a perfect artist 
should long ago have overcome any perceptible difference between the 
head and chest voices, As it was, however, there were at least a dozen 
positive failures in his voice. 

Signor Barili conducted the entire performance in a steady and musi- 
cian-like manner. If he had not perfect self-possession, if he was not as 
prompt and energetic as more experienced conductors, still he showed 
that he is well-fiited for his positon. He was warmly applauded. The 
Desert was given last evening at the Astor Place Opera House, under the 
same director ; Miss Julia Northall singing Signor Aranoldi’s music. 
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has our best wishes for his success, and all who wish success to the 
Opera will support him. 

We cordially welcome back Madlle. Borghese. She was always a 
great favourite with the public, for she is traly not only an excellent ar- 
tiste, but a fine actress, asuperb dresser, and a pretty woman. Of Sig- 
nor Corelli we know but little, but report in musical circles speaks very 
highly of his abilities. Signor Taffanelli and the other artists are well 
known and appreciated. The Orchestra and Chorus will be the same as 
heretofore, and we believe that all the arrangements are deserving of pub- 
lic support. 








Drama. 


Broapway TaeatRre.—Messrs. Placide and Collins have been playing 
during the week to excellent houses, and from appearance they might 
succeed in drawing crowded audiences for several nights longer, but that 
the arrangements for the new operatic drama compel the management 
to produce it on Monday next. 

It really argues an apparent revival of the legitimate drama, to see the 
Broadway crowded nightly for two weeks to witness the representation 
of sterling pieces, enjoyed by the public with an appreciative zest ap- 
proaching in its earnestness to the good old-fashioned feeling, when it 
was considered “a great delight and delectation to see a play.” 

Several of the old comedies have been given in a style of more than 
ordinary excellence duriug Mr. Placide’s engagement. The School for 
Scandal, with his finished Sir Peter, and Blake’s rich unctuous old Crab- 
tree, Vache’s sterling Sir Oliver, Dyott’s able personification of Joseph 
Surface, and the more than mediocre Charles of Lester, were all unex- 
ceptionable in their way. 

The ladies were not quite equal in strength. Miss Fanny Wallack, 
whom we yield to none of our contemporaries of the press in admiring, 
is occasionally quite at fault in certain high comedy characters ; she is apt 
to tragedize 4 la Lady Macbeth—indeed this and other partial defects in 
her acting are becoming more confirmed. Her Lady Daventry in West 
End was absolutely marred on Saturday evening last by these tragic 
airs and excrescences. She seems also at times unconscious of the cha- 
racter she is representing, and is frequently quite at fault in the text. 
Miss Wallack is an actress of such decided talent that we regret being 
compelled to notice these discrepancies. They will operate unfayour- 
ably on her popularity if not speedily corrected. 

Speed the Plough proved a very successful revival,—the sound render- 
ing of Farmer Ashfield by Placide, and the actually inimitable Sir Able 

of Blake, were alone treats of no common order. The worthy stege 
manager should repeat this play at his earliest convenience, for his Sir 
Able Handy is a piece of sterling acting, now becoming exceedingly rare 
on the stage. 

The present week has been devoted to the production of pieces long 
the favourites of the public, from reminiscences of the excellences of 
poor Power in the Irish parts, and the equally superior ability displayed 
by Placide in the characters in which he fairly divided the palm with 
the popular Irish delineator. Collins is not a Power, but he has estab- 
lished his claim as being a very respectable substitute for the great 
original. And Placide, like sound old Port, has ripened and improved 
with age, until he has become perfectly unique in his personification 
of the parts in which he has always stood pre-eminent. His Aspen and 
Welskin are now rich specimens of a close and fiuished school of acting, 
and we were glad to see the claims of this long established fivourite of 
the public rewarded on his benefit night, by one of the most closely 
packed audiences of the season. There was literally an overflow. 

The Broadway has now fairly assumed its true position. It is par ex 

cellence, J'he theatre of the city ; others may have their peculiar claims, 
but the Broadway has gained the stand, so long occupied by “ Old 

Drury.” It rests with the management to sustain this prestige,—to se- 
cure a continuance of public favour, attention must be paid to every mi- 
natia in the detail of pieces. Extreme care on certain productions, 
and a careless representation of others, would prove fatal to the future 
prosperity of the Broadway. 

We were sorry to see The Nervous Man so deficient in its minor de- 
tails. This piece has always been neglected in its subordinate charac- 
ters, but the mode of rendering these inferior but highly important parts 
at the Broadway this week was the subject of well merited complaint, 
from many who know well how to appreciate such matters. We can 
conceive nothing more destructive to the interests of a theatre, than ne- 
glect in the minor departments of favourite stock pieces, and the very 
capable acting manager of the Broadway needs only a hint of the fact 
to remedy such neglect in future. 

Green Room report speaks loudly of the forthcoming spectacle called 
“The Enchantress.” The piece made quite a sensation in London 
when produced for Madame Thillon. We understand that the scenery, 
costumes, and appointments are entirely new, and of the most gorgeous 
character. The Seguin troupe lend their aid in the piece, and the 
strength of the stock company is also called into requisition. It is to be 
produced on Monday next. 

Orymeic Taeatre.—Mitchell has contended manfully this season 
against an accumulation of opposition, enough to have crashed any 
other establishment less firm than the old pet Olympic. But he has bra- 
ved itall with Herculean strength ; a succession of novelties, beautifally 
put upon the stage, and judiciously cast to the peculiar capabilities of his 
company, aud the old prestige, have as yet carried him successfully 
through. 

A very successful little trifle called “ Who speaks first’’ was produced 
on Monday evening, in which Nickenson is seen to great advantage. This 
gentleman is really a pillar of the Olympic, always perfect, artistic and 
sensible. He has become one of the most popular features of the estab- 
lishment. Holland, we regret to say, is leaving his old quarters, for the 
“ sunny south.” He will be sadly missed unless Mitchell buckles on his 
armour, and enters the list with all his oldspirit. Mitchell would really 
be a novelty here. Having adopted the “star system,” he must now 
piay a succession of star engagements, which we doubt not will prove 
more lucrative for his theatre than many of those he has lately entered 
into. 

Burron’s THeEatre.—There are afew pieces, which once stamped by 
public approbation, never tire. “‘Dombey and Son” forms one of this ca- 
tegory. It struck the public hard at first—and every revival is rewarded 
with good houses and even increased approbation. 

Burton is atactician. He allows this “sure card” a respite of a few 
weeks, and then brings it out, with some change of cast, some new im- 
provement in its appointments, and his patrons flock to see it, with untiring 


Astor Pace Orera Hovse.—We have to inform our readers that the | avidity. It has filled the house during the week. 


The unapproachable original Toots is once more in his glory, and Capt. 


vernment, has now taken direction of the affairs. Max Maretzek has | Cuttle and Joe Bagstock are more unctuous aud more perfect with each 
made arrangements with Mademoiselle Borghese, Signor Corelli, and Sig- repetition. Indeed this piece is excellent throughout in its cast, as far as 
nort Taffanelli, Novelli and Sanquirico, the Chorus and the Orchestra ; and | the principals are concerned. Lynne’s Dombey is a well studied portrait 
with this really strong company, the Opera opens on Monday next with | and young Jordan has identified himself with the sleek and oily Carker— 


Mrs. Vernon, albeit somewhat too youthful in Mrs. Skewton, is delicious 


We cordially recommend this enterprise to owr readers. We think it| in her rendering of the affectations of the “belle Cleopatra”—Mre. 
looks like success, and we hope that the public will support it. The com. | Brougham is glorious as the Nipper—and Mrs. Knight has subdued her 
pany will be, we think, efficient and excellent. M. Maretzck is an able | Edith down to a more colloquial end natural style. It is an absolute treat 
man and is a general favourite, and we have no doubt that under his ma- | to witness a representatioa so perfect in all its important features. 
nagement every thing will be produced ia admirable style, M. Maretzek 


Several novelties are announced for speedy production. 
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1849. 
Netices of New orks. 


Lzs Cowripesces. Par A. De Lamartine. New York, 1849. P. Arpin.— 
No extracts, reader, we assure you! You have had enou gh lately, and 
to spare, of the eloquent sentimentality, the touching egotism, the !a- 
boured spontaneousness of Chateaubriand and the writer before us. 
They do indeed sometimes, like certain monks, appear to do penance for 
their misdeeds, but it seems to us that when they apply the scourge to 
themselves before the public, it is for the purpose of exhibiting the 
breadth of their shoulders and the whiteness of their skins, rather than 
in humiliation of mind or the spirit of martyrdom. Another selection 
might induce the reader to echo the malediction of Sir Peter Teazle, 
“Oh!—your man of sentiment!” 

Les Confidences is to be issued in parts from the office of our able con- 
temporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis. We have the first part only. 
« Disclosures” is the nearest term that occurs to us as giving the mean- 
ing of the original title—perhaps ‘Confidential Communications,” though 
a round-about way of getting thither, will more fully imply the author's 
meaning. Why Lamartine should use the definite article, and call thie 
book “des Confidences,” it is difficult to imagine, seeing that the public 
have been invited and freely admitted to the sanctum sanctorum of his 
feelings, any time these twenty years past. We hope there may be some 
spicy revelations of fact in these forthcoming reminiscences, and that we 
shall not have to go over the old ground of genius unappreciated and an- 
gelic love misapplied—an appareut indiffereuce to the world glossing 
ever an intense thirst for its admiration. The genius and poetical imagi- 
nation of Lamartine can invest every thing he writes with a certain inde- 
finable charm, and we regret the more therefore that such strong ties 
appear to bind his fancy to himself. His muse is caged, and when he 
lets her out for a flight, the silken cord is palpably evident by which he 
still holds her in hand. Whata blessing it would have been, if the 
stormy scenes of this time last year in Paris, wherein Lamartine bore so 
noble a part, had deprived him—not of life or of reason—but simply of 
the egotistical portien of his memory. As he is confessedly writing for 
money, the proprietors of la Presse, in which he publishes, should have 
bound him over only to write in the third person. Tiis first part treats 
of his birth and parentage. 





Tates or A TRaveLLeR.—This single volume is the seventh in num- 
ber of the complete collection of Washington Irving’s works, now pub- 
lishing by Mr. Putnam in revised and most attractive form. To criticise 
or pass approval on them is now wholly unnecessary. Their author has 
permanently taken his place in the niche appropriated to him; and we 
need only once more advise the public that they can now get an edition 
of his works, correct, tasteful, convenient, and cheap. 


CaLironnia AND OreGon Trait. By F. Parkman, Jr. New York. 1849. 
G. P. Putnam.—This is a series of graphic and apparently reliable 
ske‘ehes of Prairie and Rocky Mountain life, written from the personal 
observation of the author, and stamped with a large share of public ap- 
proval, when the numbers of which it was composed appeared succes- 
sively in the pages of the Knickerbocker Magazine. The frontispiece and 
engraved titlepage by Darley are admirable specimens of his vigorous pen- 
cil, and are excellently engraved and tinted. Though the ground has been 
so often trodden, the freshness of the style and the racy character of the 
author’s personal adventures would tempt us to make extracts—but of 
California we have already said much, and more yet remains behind. 

Tae Caxtons. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. New York. 1849. Harpers.— 
A striking contribution to Blackwood's Magazine. published anonymously 
in scccessive numbers, but now, we believe, acknowledged by the novel- 
ist, and presented in cheap form to his admirers. 


Norta# Britisn Review ror Fesruary. L. Scott § Co.—This number 
Contains, together with much other interesting matter, an able and length- 
ened article on Macaulay’s History. The work appears to have drawn 
forth the best writers who contribute to the English Reviews. 

Napo.eon Louis Bonaparte. By Henry Wikoff. New York. 1849. Put- 
nam.—The author's account of a visit to the present President of France, 
whilst a prisoner in the fortress of Ham, is here reprinted in pamphlet 
form from the pages of the Democratic Review. We gave some lengthen- 
ed extracts at the time when the articles in question first appeared, and 
have only now to remark that the little work in a complete form is usher- 
ed in by a preface of the fiercest assault on the constitution, the govern- 
ment, and the literature of Great Britain, with a backhanded slap at the 

author’s countrymen for their unfortunate propensity to be more lenient 
in their opinions than himself. 





Booxs Raceivep.—Universal History, by G.C. Hebbe, LLD. Vol. II. No. 4. 
Dewitt § Davenport.—Franklin [lustrated, Part V. Harpers.—Kaing Henry 
VIL, Modern Standard Drama, No. 73. J- Douglas. 


—_—_—»——____ 


ART UNION GALLERY. 


The citizens of New York, who remember the exhibition of last year, 
probably remember it as it appeared towards the close of the season, 
when the funds of the Association had been swelled beyond all precedent, 
and the attractions of the gallery increased proportionably—in number at 
least. Comparison between the commencement of this year and the close 
ofthe past would not be fair; nor is itin any way desirable. Let us look 
at the prizes hung upon the walls, as they stand before ua; not, however, 
following the order in which they are noted down in the catalogue, for in 
80 doing our memory would have to skip about inconveniently from side 
to side of the room, and moreover, several of the pictures are incorrectly 
numbered. 

No. 23. The Apple of Discord, by H. P. Gray, may be set down as, at 
present, the choicest work in the room. Nor do we believe its pre- 
eminence is likely to be affected by any purchases that the Seciety may 
make hereatter. It is an upright picture, with figures of three-quarter 
length, and represents, we presume, the presentation by Paris to Venus 
of the apple of discord. Without the title we should scarcely have guess- 
ed the subject, so little has the goddess the air of her godhead, and so 
little does the Dardan shepherd appear “ framed to make woman false.” 
We should, unless otherwise informed, have set it downas the picture of 
asensual youth, a courtesan, and an imp—for even the urchin Cupid him- 
self is divested of all semblance of divinity. Mr. Gray, however, was at 
perfect liberty to treat his subject as he pleased ; nor can we regret 
that he has thought fit to wander off from the habitual classicality of the 
myth, seeing the very fine picture that has resulted from his masterly 
mode of treatment. Asa mere matter of taste, we do not like it so well 
88 the portrait of a lady in Roman costume by the same hand, exhibited 
last spring at the National Academy of Design. Many, however, will 
Prefer it. Mr. Gray needs no compliments. He is an artist in every 


Senso of the word, and we congratulate the Institution and the public on 
the purchase of this picture. 


No. 24.—The Wages of War, also by Mr. Gray, hangs opposite to the 


last-meutioned, but will need the artist’s popular name to give it equal 
Popularity. In happy and harmonious colouring, of which Mr Gray is 
a master, it bears evidence of its authorship ; but we cannot honestly ad- 
Mire it otherwise. It comprises two groups and a recumbent figure. One 
Soup consisting of a woman and child, is very striking, though too sta- 
éuesque, The other is, we humbly submit, badly drawn, the warrior 
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stumpy, the woman graceless. The wounded man recumbent, who in 
this oblong picture serves as a connecting link between the two groups, 
is, without doubt, a faithfu) copy of a modelartist. But it is devoid of 
expression ; the absence of which, in fact, is painfully marked throughout 
the whole. We trust we shall be able to pay repeated visits to the “ Ap- 
ple of Discord,” but we shall not be sorry to tarn our backs, whilst we 
look at it, upon the “ Wages of War.” 

No. 8.— The Intercepted Letter, by J. B. Face, is a very clever picture, 
representing an aldermanic papa seated in his chair, reproaching a daugh- 
ter who stands before him, whose peccadilloes are disclosed to him by 
the letter in his hand. We wish the dog had been omitted. He would 
send Landeseer into fits. ’ 

No. 36.—A Peep at the Catskill Mountain House, by T. Dowcuty, pleases 
us extremely. The subdued tints, prevalent throughout, are deliciously 
relieved by a partial gleam of sunlight on the sward. The successive 
distances are nicely preserved ; and its good taste, truth, and quiet tone, 
will, we believe, commend this picture to the favour of the public. 

No. 37. Susquehanna Scenery from recollection, is also by Mx. Doveury | 
and in every thing but form might be called a fellow picture. This one 
is oblong, whilst the foregoing is upright. Surely the trunks of the pro- 
minent trees in both these landscapes are exaggerated. If not, we doubt 
the policy of selecting such giunts of the forest, especially as the foliage 
does not bear a fair proportion to the girth. 

No. 25. An American Winter Scene, by R. Gicnovx, is a difficult sub. 
ject most artistically handled. The very atmosphere of winter is breathed 
into it. We cordially commend it to notice, aud shall envy the fortu- 
nate holder of the ticket that draws it as a prize. 

No.2. Swiss Scenery by D. Hustinaton. It is well that the artist 
has a high repute to fall back upon; but we wonder that he could con- 
sent to have exhibited, or the Society to buy a picture so utterly devoid 
of merit. It is a perfect libel on Switzerland to father so common-place 
a landscape upon it. We have traversed that glorious land far, and wide, 
and often, and utterly repudiate such a misrepresentation. 

No. 46. Gil Blas and the Archbishop, by ¥.W.Epmonps. A good, 
well-executed picture, though the subject be none of the newest. This 
artist maintains his popularity. 

No. 42. Landscape, by A. Wenzter. We believe this gentleman is 
a successful portrait painter, especially in miniature. If so, we counsel 
him for his own sake to return to that branch of art forthwith. In spite 
of the elaborated description in the catalogue this picture is utterly be- 
neath criticism. 

No. 7. Group of Peasant Children, by R. Zauner. There are some 
good points in this little unpretending picture. We presame they are 
reminiscences of the Vaterland. 

No. 14. Landscape Composition, by T. Bunronv. We had already seen 
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first design—and the work has undergone many ohanges suggested by its 
own progress. 

It is now all but finished—and will, we believe, form a part of the 
coming exhibition at the Royal Academy. We can only say that we 
hope this wil! not be the case unless arrangements can be made for giv 
ing it all the space aud prominence which the present deficiency of ae 
commodation in the sculpture-room of the Academy leaves possible 
The conditions under which it con there be seen, even in their most fa 
vourable application, are ill-suited to the importance and magnitude of 
the performance; but the Academy, if it does the best it cau, is entitled 
to expect that a contribution of such significance shall pot be withheld 
from it by one of itsowu members. The scale alone of the work—se 
unusual to British sculp ure—would demand for it conspicuous placing; 
bat when the scope and beauty of the performance are added to that 
account, we feel that if such cannot be largely provided for, the 
should be exhibited elsewhere. Of the work itself we shall give Be d 
cal account when our readers can follow us with the new “ Graces” be- 
fore them :—meantime, it is enough to say that Mr. Neeld is the 
or—at the price, as we have beard, of an ordinary monumenta 
from the hands of a poet-sculptor—of one of the greatest works of m 
sculpture anywhere, or of the Euglish school in any time.— Atheneum. 





Fixe-Art Gossir.—The fresco decorations of the New Houses of Par- 
liament are now nearly determined,—the Eighth Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Fine Arts affording all the additional information on the 
subject that the Commissioners have as sa agreed to. The Queen’s 
Robing Room will contain the legend of King Arthur, chiefly in fresco ; 
and Mr. Dyce, R.A.—to whose pencil the oe a is intrusted—has ua- 
dertaken to complete the work “ within a period not exceeding six years,” 
at the rate of £800 a year. Other conditions, it is said, are “ included 
in the agreement which may make it his interest to complete the work, 
subject to the approval of the Commissioners, in less time ; and, on the 
other hand, allowing an extension of time in the event oi certain additions 
or changes in the decoration mates peepenes by the Commissioners.” This 
isan important commission. The subject is one of great digni and 
highly poetical, and the apartment in which the legend will be told is a 
noble room in a magnificent public building. Mr. Dyce must “ strip” 
for his new undertaking. The sabject will require not only the best 
drawing and best colour, but a flight of imagination new to English Art: 
for the legend on which both Milton and Dryden were to have comp 
epic poems must not be treated in the manner of Sir Richard Blackmore, 
The propriety of confiding the work to a single hand has our entire ap- 
probation. The artist must give his days and nights, not to the great Italian 
masters alone ;-he must come to his subject fresh, and learn from the 
puges of Spencer (as Gray always did)—nor omit to catch some of those 
lightgrace. vhich our own Stothard hasat times so exquisitely rendered. 

The pay is liberal, but not too much. The mind employed on euch am 
undertaking should live with King Arthur and his Knights, and sit and 
dine at the “ round table” of the king. The corporation, of Winchester, 
on proper application, would perhaps allow Mr. Dyce the use of the fa- 
mous round table of King Arthur which adorns their Hall of Justice: 
for no source of inspiration should be neglected in making a work of this 
kind worthy of the subject and of the place in which it will be seen. 
It was a commission of this very nature which Van Dyck is said to have 
received from Charles the First. The sides of the Banquetting House at 
Whitehall were to have told the history and procession of the Order of 
the Garter ; but bad times arose, a civil war and an impoverished ex- 





and admired, at the establishment of Messrs. Williams & Stevens, two 
small pictures by this artist, both of which we prefer to the oval subject | 
in the gallery. There is much skill evinced in the compositions of Mr. 
Burford ; and the middle ground and distances of his pieces are very 
charming. His foregrounds are somewhat too spotty, and too much | 
broken up into detail; but with a little more breadth and vigour in this 
respect, his landscapes ought to be exceedingly attractive. We wisi the 
Art-Union had purchased one now at the establishment above mentioned. 
It is well worth a look. 

No. 22. Above the clouds at sunrise, by F. E. Cuuncn. We know from 
repeated observation how much close observance of nature there is in | 
this fantastic picture; and we give the artist credit for his boldness in 
placing it betore the public, nine tenths of whom will deem it absurd. 
The rosy hue is by no means exaggerated, though the vapours of the 
morning should have been less opaque. 

Amongst the pictures described in the catalogue as “paintings upon 
exhibition” are several worth notice. The Colonna Gallery at Rome, by 
F. Heryrics, is a water-colour drawing, and we wish the notice it ob- 
viously attracts would turn the attention of American painters to this 
branch of art. It is one essentially popular, and might be cultivated 











with great success. In the specimen before us there is something of 
formality, the spectater looking exactly into the centre of an apartment, 
and the perspective thus assuming thereby a somewhat formal arrange- 
ment. But artistic skill has triumphed over this difficulty, and a very 
attractive picture is the result. Another water-colour, by J. A. Knieut, 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in Westmiuster Abbey, is directly the reverse. 
It seems entirely made up of straight lines, and though well coloured 
and correctly drawn, it has a stiff, hard, unpleasing look. The Garden of 
Love, Boccacio’s Decameron, is a cabinet picture of considerable merit. It 
is by J. T. Ecckuovr, and ought to gain notice. Crossing the Ford, by 
Rosse, may be called animal painting, for portraits of sheep constitute 
its chief characteristic. Crude and cold, there is still something pleasing 
herein, and the variety of expression in the faces of the sheep makes one 
believe in the truth of the old saying that the shepherd knows every 
sheep in his flock by the countenance alone. We beg the reader to no- 
tice the sheep that immediately faces him. We are told that there is a 
resemblance between the animal and the human—if so, this very sheep 
was intended as a caricature of Jenny Lind, who is by no means a beauty, 
though we never heard that she has a sheepish look. An artist would 
probably find it difficult to paint many sheep’s heads without repeating 
himself, though Nature has not the same trouble. We have no idea of 
quizzing this picture, which with several faults has considerable merit. 

The Gipsey’s Tent, by Curnock, is a vigorous picture, in entire keeping 
throughout. Its simplicity and truth will render it a favourite with the 
public. The Tangled Skein, by Criaxton, is beautifully finished, and 
may be studied with great advantage. It reminds us of Frank Stone 
in one of his love scenes. The youth is the prettier of the two, and 
is so faultless in form and feature, as to lack a little dash of real life. 
Two Landscapes, by S. R. Percy, are well worth a look, but they are 
hung so low, and set in such spick and span frames, that we fear they 
will scarcely obtain the praise they deserve. 





Scu_rpturr.—As the time approaches for the opening of the Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, our readers may be glad to have some occasional 
information as to the features of more conspicuous interest which it is 
likely to present. Many of them will probably remember that about four 
years and a half ago we called their particular attention to a small 
sketch in clay which we had detected in an obscure corner of the 
studio of Mr. Baily the Sculptor-Academician, representing the Graces 
under a new form of presentment—as a sitting group. The sketch then 
struck us as a bold and original conception—made more bold and graphic 
by remarkable effects of composition in the disposing of the limbs. The 
grouping arrested our attention as one of those ingenious and elaborate 
combinations which where they give no disturbance by their variety to a 
leading thought and introduce no perplexity into the details are triumphs 
of Art—and of which the sculptor in question had already produced at 
least one remarkable example. On that occassion we expressed a hope 
that we might see the work some day rescued from the obscurity of the 
clay and the insignificance of miniature—and the thought which it ex. 
pressed perpetuated in marble for the honour of the Englirh School. It 
was a remarkable circumstance enough that in our very next publication 
we had to announce the prospect of our hope being realized :—a work 





which had been waiting fifteen years in the artist’s studio for a patron 
having been in that short interval commissioned by Mr. Neeld for execu- 
tion in marble, and in forms the size of life. Since then the work has 
been slowly growing ander the sculptor’s hands into a thing of diviner 
beauty than we had even anticipated. The artist has wrought as one who 
works for immortality, and has caught a new inspiration out of bis own 
inspiration of old. A fresh poetry hes breathed from the poetry of the 


chequer interveued—and the subject which Van Dyck would have en- 
nobled was reserved for the far different pencil of Benjamin West. This 
commission is suggestive of other and less promising times. All that the 
enthusiastic Barry received for his six large pictures in the Great Room 
of the Society of Arts was £800.—Jbid. 





A LONDON OPERA COMPANY. 


The official prospectus for the third season of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, having been presented to her Majesty, has now been is 
sued. Mr. Delafield, the lessee, has secured the services of eminent vo- 
calists and instrumentalists for the effective representation of lyric works 
by composers of every school ; and the compavy is under the director- 
ship of Mr. Costa. i 

The prospectus gives a list of works by the great composers, which the 
directors “ trust from time to time to present to their subscribers.” 
Amungst these operas are “ Vielka, or the Camp of Silesia,” of Meyer 
beer; the “ Fidelio,” of Beethoven ; the “Oberon,” and “ Der Frey- 
shiitz,” of Weber; “ Mose in Egitto,” and “ Otello,” of Rossini; the 
“ Juive,”’ of Halévy; “Il Flauto Magico,” of Mozart, &c. . 

The directors have acted wisely in not pledging themselves to the pro- 
duction of more than four operas; indeed, we think it would have been 4 
more politic to have tes wt their promises to the “‘ Muette de Portici” 
and to the “ Prophete,”’ the season opening with the former, under the 
title of ** Mesaniello;” and the latter work haying been the subject of a 
special contract with the gifted composer, Meyerbeer. 

The company consists of seven Primi Soprani, namely, Madame Grisi, 
Madame Dorus Gras, Mdlle. Corbari, Madame Ronconi, Mdlie. Steffanoni, 
Mis3 Catherine Hayes, and Madame Pauline Viardot ; two Contralti— 
Signora Angri and Mdlle. Meric; a Seconda Donna, Madame Bellini ; 
fuur T'enors—Mario, Salvi, Luigi Mei, and Laviad; three Primi Bassi 
Baritoni—Tamburini, Massel, and Ronconi ; three Primi Bassi Profondé 
—Marini, Tagliafico, and Polinini; two Secondi Bassi—Rache and Tala- 
mo; anda Secondo Tenore—Soldi: in all 23 principal singers, with a 
chorus of 94, forty female, and 54 male voices, and an orchestra of 86 
performers. Here is certainly quantity as well as quality. 

The artistes new to the Royal Italian Opera in the above list are Mdme 
Dorus Gras, Miss Hayes, Signora Angri, Mdlle. Meric, and M. Massol, 
Madame Dorus Gras has been long known in this country as a most popu- 
lar concert singer, and by her successful déba¢ in English opera as Lucia ; 
but as yet her great dramatic and vocal attainments have not had suffici- 
ent development. The successor of Madame Cinti Damoreau at the Grand 
Operain Paris, she has “ created,” as the French style it, or, as we should 
say, has been the original representative of, Alice, in Meyerbeer’s “ Ro- 
bert le Diable.” and Marguérite de Valois, in the ‘‘ Huguenots.” She will 
8 her début on the opening night as Elvira, in “ Masaniello,” with 

ario. 

Miss Catherine Hayes, a native of Ireland, a pupil of Manuel Garcia im 
Paris, and of Felix Ronconi in Milan, has acquired her fame asa prima 
donna at the Scala, where she sang with Reeves, and at Naples, Venice, 
Florence, and before the critical audiences of Vienna. 

Signora Angri, who has been for the last two seasons at the Italian 
Opera in St. Petersburg, has won her lyric honours also in Italy and Ger- 
many. Her voice isa mezzo soprano as well as contralto ; and the ver- 
satility of her powers has been proved by her singing one night in “Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” and the next night in “ Orsini.” Her histrionic genius 
has been as much extolled as her vocal powers. 

The great sensation produced by Mdile. Meric at her début recently in 
Paris, at the Italian Opera, was recorded in our foreign correspoudence. 
She is only twenty years of age, andher contralto organ is described by 
those who have heard herto be of extraordinary compass and delicivus 
quality, having that pure and sympathetic tone which at once touches 
the heart. 

M. Massol, the famed French baritone, appeared last season in the part 
of the King, in the “ Favorita,” singing it on account of the indisposition 
of Corradi Setti, ata few hours’ notice. He made a considerable im- 
pression by this sudden débit. He will appear on the first night of the 
season, March 10,in “ Masaniello” as Pietro, a character he sustained at 
the Grand Opera in Paris with the greatest success. Nevers, in the ‘‘ Hu- 
guenots,” aud Guillaume Tell were also his best parts in Paris. 

The return of Ronconi will be heartily welcomed, the more so as, in- 
dependently of Lis great tragic parts, he will appear in a line of charac- 
ters new to this country, but in which his continental fame is as greatas 
a buffo comico as a tragedian. Grisi, whose last season is announced, 
will play her varied round of parts, and will strengthen the cast of the 
“ Prophete,” in which Mdme, Viardot will sustain the part she is about to 
create in Paris, the cast here being rendered complete by Mario, and Mar- 
ini, being included therein, The visit of Meyerbeer to conduct this opera 
will be indeed anevent. It will be his first visit to this country in his 
capacity as a composer; and no little curiosity will be provoked to see 
the composer of the “ Huguenots” and “ Robert le Diable.” 

The prospectus intimates that, in compliance with a general wish, the 
ballet department will be confined to the divertissements incidental to 
the Grand Operas. Grieve and Telbin are the scenic artistes : Mr. Fre- 
derick Gye is acting manager, and Mr. Costa musical director, composer, 
and conductor. : 

No programme has yet been issued from the old establishment, nor is 
it likely that any can rival the above magnificent announcement,for so it may 
be called, notwithstanding the loss of Alboni and Persiani, who were 
attached last season to the Covent Garden Company, ane are now to be 
replaced by Angriand Dorus Gras. Mr. Lumley and the Opera, as it was 
wont to be called, must mainly rely on Jenny Lind, Lablache, and the 
unrivalled ballets. By the way, it appears a positive fact that the Swe- 
dish nightingale is about to Kntnaerled forthwith. Her intended is said to 
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be a Mr. Harris, grand-son of the well-known lessee of Covent Garden, 
a relative of the Bishop of Norwich,and a nephew of Mr. Grote, the 
suthor of the History of Greece. There is more gossip in the papers on 
this topic, than there would have been had its subject been one of the 
potentates of the earth. 

Festivities ty Dustis.—The following is from a recent number of the 
Dublin Evening Post :— 

“Since the return of the Viceregal Court from Phosix Park to the 
Castle, their Excellencies the Lord Lieutenant and the Countess of 
Clarendon have not allowed a week to pass without receiving several 
numerous parties at dinner, and on Thursday evening, as if to form a re- 
union of the nobility and gentry who had been present at the late levee 
and drawing-room, their Exce encies received a party of about 1600 

reons at the balland supper. The suite of apartments, pra: emt the 

wing-room,the dining-room, the presence-chamber, the picture-gallery, 
the billiard-room, the round-room, and St. Patrick’s Hall, had each been 
furnished and decorated in a style of elegance never, perhaps, arrived at 
on any previous festival at the <paohen, Court. Tea and coffee were 
csevell in the drawing-room ; refreshments of ice and an endless variety 
of rare and costly viands in the dining-room; the presence-chamber was 
appropriated for conversazione ; St. Patrick’s Hali was filled with the vo- 
taries of music and dancing, and the picture gallery and the round room 
were farnished, as supper-rooms, with ranges of tables, spread with 
delicacies calculated io satisfy the propensities of the palate, even though 
it had been palled by the voluptuous preparations of Eastern life; and 
the billiard-room, which formed a communication between the two sup- 
per-roome and St. Patrick’s Hall, was converted into a cool and retresh- 

bower, the decorations of which must have been designed by a taste- 
fat and accomplished artist. We almost hesitate to venture a descrip- 
tion of the fairy scene through which the distinguished guests were con- 
ducted. On passing through that which had been familiarly known to 
many as the billiard: room not one of the party, in the first impulse of 
surprise and admiration, could recognise it.. The billiard-table was not 
removed, but, protected by linings of timber and cloth, it bore a rich 
burden of flowering shrubs and plants in full blow, intertwined with 
delicate and creeping exotics, as it growing from rocks, and shells, and 
moss, so artfully adjusted that the spectator would pause and tax his 
jadgment as to whether they were not the work of nature, the harmoni- 
ous order was so complete. Underneath the table, and corresponding 
with the shape of the room, an oval trough, formed of zinc, 20 feet long, 
and about 10 feet wide, was charged with water, three feet deep, in 
which living fishes plied their fins, and several species of water fowl gli- 
ded along its surface. Around the walls evergreens and flowering shrubs 
were arranged in order, resembling an exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society ; and statues modelled trom the Pantheon, were placed in the 
niches, us if peeping through the rich foliage in which they were partial- 
ly concealed. Several species of singing birds, including German cana- 
ries and piping bull-finches, and macaws of the richest plumage, placed 
in cages, and perched on branches, were disposed throughout; and a 
fountain sporting from the lips of a litcle sea-god, fell on the rocks and 
shells and rippling from thence through the moss, trickled down through 
the superstructure, into the trough which formed the reservoir. The 
pedestal on which the Arcadian Shepherd, playing on his pipes, stood, 
rested on a self-acting musical instrament, which, having been wound, 
discoursed several compositions of exquisite music. Transparencies, 
representing columns, and formed of green muslin, overlaid with white, 
the cavities of which were lighted with small gas-jets, retlected a dreamy 
light through the room, which was still further mellowed by a reflector 
in the ceiling to represent the moon at the full. The entire of this en- 
chanting bower had all the appearance of a still evening in summer, after 
sunset, with the moon careering in the high heaven.” 


Paris Gossir.—Paris, 21st Feb., 1849 —The Carnival has nominally 
ceased in presence of the make-believe obligations of a Parisian Lent; 
and, in the feverish excitement of its latter days, it may vaunt itself as 
having surpassed many of its predecessors in the few last years. Fever- 
ish indeed ! for never did the convulsive and almost unnatural gaiety, 
which possessed a portion of the population of Paris during the jours gras, 
contrast more strikingly with the sad pre-occupation of mind, the anxiety, 
and the misery beneath the surface: it was, indeed, the half-delirious 
fever-fit of a body weakened and shaken by loug wearing disease. Last 
night the last Opera masked ball uttered its last wild yell; and now 
Paris sleeps apparently in exhaustion with what slumber it may. Al- 
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remarks from female exquisites, the whole féte presented the old scenes 
of a “ baldu grand paar “under the tyrant;” and had it not been for 
the black coats and “ dittoes to match’’ of the numerous civilian élégants, 
which, after all, predominated pver the military uniforms, and the ab- 
sence of an established court-d Ass, habitués of Paris might have imagined 
themselves at a court ball of the ex-King ; only, they a l declared that it 
was far more elegant, far more pleasant, far more distingué. Built in the 
beginning of the Tast century, inhabited by Madame de Pompadour; then 





Royal property ; confiscated only under the first Republic, to be opened 
to the famous orgies of the Directory; then occupied by the Bonaparte 
family, and by the Emperor of Russia in 1815; then once more Royal 
property, and inhabited for a time by the Duke and Duchess of Berri, to 
become, under the reiga of Louis Philippe, a sort of regal hotel for foreign 
personages of distinction—amonug whom may be numbered Ibrahim 
Pacha—and destined for the future residence of the Queen of the French, 
as widow, the Blysée (ex-Bourbon) in spite of its temporary revolation- 
ary changes, has evidently too strong aristocratic tendencies still larking 
about it, not to be denounced by Republican democrats as giving shelter 
still to habits of infamous aristocratic reactionism. 

Another scene has lately afforded a far sadder proof of the effects of 

revolution. The sale of the splendid furniture of the once rich and gay 
H6tel de Lafitte may be recorded among the revolutionary events of the 
week. Once the Hétel d’Artois and a quasi-regal palace, the building 
fell from its “ high estate” beneath the sound shaking of a revolution to 
become the residence of the not less regal splendours of the banking 
world of Louis Philippe’s reign, wben a nation was anaes to present 
it to the “ Patriot Lafitte,” and the very street changed its proper name 
for his. A second revolution has thrown down again the power of the 
monied world: and the failure of the bank Lafitte-Gouin has delivered 
the splendid hotel to an auction-room public. , 
The sale of the stud of the late King—although from the prices fetched, 
it formed a striking contrast to those tirst days of the Republic when men 
turned their horses loose into the Champs Ely»évs rather than keep them, 
and unable to sell them—has aiso had its semi-political siguificance. Pa- 
ris Corresp. London Paper. 


MACAULAY AND THE QUAKERS. 


We presume from the following waggery of Punch that some of the English Quakers have 
been remonstrating with the hisvorian on his portraiture of Peas. 
Macaulay wrote a book, 
In which if once you look, 
You're fast, as with a houk, for volumes two, two, two; 
And this book shows William Penn 
Behaving, now and then, 
Like something 'twixt a donkey and a “do,” “ do,” “ do.” 


The Pennsylvanian strand 
Penn purchased out of hand, 
When for toys and trash their land Red-men sold, sold, sold ; 
Though the natives of the State 
Have been avenged of late, 
Since with Pennsylvanian bonds was bought our gold, gold, gold. 


The Friends thought trath too bad 
Of one who virtues had, 
Such as wearing garments sad, and a broad brim, brim; 
And refusing, fair and flat, 
To the king to doff his hat, 
Tho’ the king politely took off his to him, him, him. 


Only worldly wits who scoff— 
’Gainst such graces would set off, 
That Penn of slaves made profit in sales, sales, sales; 
That he managed court affairs, 
And up and down back-stairs 
And he carried heavy bribes and light tales, tales, tales, 


Thus Macaulay did arise, 
Having not before his eyes 
The grace in brims that lies, and in drab, drab, drab; 
And did wickedly declare, 
That for nothing Penn did care, 
So the Quakers got their share of the grab, grab, grab. 





though, a athe 4 , Paris has done its best to put on an exterior air of 
fictitious gaiety, and make the world believe, if it could, in its happiness, 
ander the semblance of a reckless joviality, yet the “red” journals still 
clamour against reactionary perversity ; and while, on the one hand, they 
denounce “ infamous aristocrats” as mocking a people’s misery by their 
pleasures, on the other, they accuse the same “ infamous aristocrats” of 
simulating saduess aud dejection during the established season of gaiety, 
in order to defame the happiness of the Republic—the usual inconsist- 
ency! Assuredly, as far as street gaiety was concerned, Sunday (the 
Dimanche Gras) showed itself little inclined to put on a merry face. The 
sun shone joyously, and the pavements of the Boulevards and the Champs 
Elysées were thickly througed by swarming crowds; but the police or- 
dinances, regulating the lines of carriages in public places, and the pro- 
cessions of the “ masks,’”” were pusted on the walls of the capital, with 
the air of an official irony ; ae the Republican guards on horseback, 
placed along the thoroughfares to enforce these regulations, smiled grimly 
in mockery in each other’s faces. Although the President of the Repub- 
lic set the example by driving along the Boulevards, the show of car- 
riages was miseradly scanty. The “ intamous aristocrats,’ and ‘still 
more infamous monied bourgedis,” who were supposed still to possess 
equipages, were perverse and would not come out: and as to the ex. 
pected ‘‘ masks,” not oue was afloat to greet the eyes of the curious. On 
the once famed Mardi Gras, yesterday, the very skies proved themselves 
reactionary, and wept, during the whole day, for departed glories. The 
scene of the public thoroughfares was even sadder and more deserted 
than on the Sunday. The joy and glory of the Parisians, the beuf gras 
of old tradition, with his Cupid on his back, and his attendant train of 
savages and knights, had been, nevertheless, suppressed. In the eyes of 
the Parisian bourgeois, this absence of the emblem of the Carnival itself 
was lamented most feelingly. The police, it is true, had done its tradi- 
tionary duty, in sending forth a few cart-loads of shivering “masks” to 
stimulate a people's gaiety, as has been the wont of the Parisian police 
under all régimes: but these druggle-tail dresses, which speedily disap- 

ed, and a few sand-beopattered children, looking wofully unhappy 
in their costumes, were all the evidences of a people’s mirth which the 
last days of the Carnival could afford. Miserable as was the attempt, 
however, to revive the semblance of old follies, it must be said that, un- 
der the circumstances, the jours gras of 1849 formed even a pleasaut con- 
trast to the sad days of the same period in the preceding year, when all 
Paris was imperatively enjoined by a dictatorial Provisional Government 
to put on its best attire, couleur de rose, aud yet persisted in dressing itself 
in mourning, or, at best, in the dirty blouses of yelling heroes of the bar- 
ricades. 

The event of the week, in the annals of Republican fashion, has been 
the ball of the Presidency on Friday last. It was gay, splendid, well- 
arranged, lively, and pleasant. The rooms were beautifully lighted ; the 
long flower gallery, connecting the main wings of the building—the for- 
mer orangerie of the Restoration—presented a charming and redolent 
jardin @hiver, with occusional bosquets for flirtations; toilettes were fresh 
and glittering; and the President of the Republic himself did the honours 
of his Republican palace with much grace and courtesy, although with 
the not over-exaggerated air of a man born to command, and restored to 

_ the position marked out to him by destiny. All this was splendid; but 
“ by the soul of Robespierre!” what food for ultra-democratic clamour 
did the Elysée (ex-Bourbon) afford! Not a Montagnard was to be seen 
among the gay crowd; nota sans-culotte had been invited to typify the em- 
blematic watchwords of the Republic! Still worse, the salons were 
thronged with all the fashionables of the Faubourg St. Germain, of more 
than suspected tendencies. Representatives of the old noblesse abound- 
ed—the Montmorencys, Noailles, Beautremonts, Beauveaus, and tutti 
quanti; the habitués of the old exclusive circles seemed to form the veri- 
table nucleus of the society chosen by the Republic’s President. Not only 
the actual corps diplomatique, as of course, but ex-ambassadors, dismissed 
as “reactionary” by revolutionary Governments, but still lingering in 
Paris, were to be seen among the notabilities. Well might the Montag: 
nard journals scream “ Treason to the Republic ! La patrie est en danger !” 
Not even the fusion and fraternity of literature and art were properly te- 
presented, cry the unhappy organs of ultrademocracy. Except M. Vic 
tor Hugo, Girardin, and a very few more authors and journalists of the 
Moderate party, who are otherwise political notabilities, not an “ illus- 
tration” of V’intelligence could be found. It was to be remarked at the 
same time, that there was no seeming predominance of any Bonapartist 
pert , or even of the souvenirs ot the Empire. The President's delle cousine, 

ame Demidoff, served only as a family notability by the splendour of 
her diamonds. 
Hugo, in a sort of wild sibyl-l 


With the a. of the apparition of Madame Victor 


ike coifure, which attracted many smiling 


That his brims they were so broad, 
None could see him blush at fraud, 
And that he who groaned and pshawed at a lace, lace, lace ; 
For the Maids of Honour screwed 
Their gold from those who sued 
For themselves or guiltless children for grace, grace, grace. 


So the Friends, extremely wroth 
At this stain upon the cloth— 
For Macaulay pledged his troth to the fact, fact, fact— 
They filled a Clarence cab 
With valiant men in drab, 
And off to the Albany packed, packed, packed 


The historian unscared, 
Primed, loaded, and prepared, 

Stood there with papers bared, and a grin, grin, grin; 
When, prepared his facts to floor, 
They knocked at his door, 

And were most politely asked to walk in, in, in. 


Then their batteries they let fly, 
Bat Macaulay, in reply, 
At their heads he did shy such a hail, hail, hail; 
From memory and from note, 
Of reading and of rote, 
There was nought he didn’t quote, fresh or stale, stale, atale ! 


Not a single “thee” or “ thon” 
Could they put in, I vow, 
But he counter’d, where and how they scarce knew, knew, knew; 
Till, faint and flabbergast, 
They backed—backed—and at last 
Unquakerishly fast down stairs they flew, flew, flew! 


And, sad as their own drab, 
Mounted ruefully their cab, 
By the gift of the gab overborne, borne, borne ; 
And, all Piccadilly thro’, 
In their faces plain to view, 
Was “ Lo! we went for wool and came back shorn, shern, shorn.”’ 


Then, worthy Friends, take heed, 
When next a truth you read, 

Tho’ unpleasant, ’tis agreed, to your pride, pride, pride; 
Dou’t suppose it can’t be true, 
Since it hits at one of you, 

But vexation in humility pray hide, hide, hide. 


Stncutar Propuecy.—The following curious statement is from the 
London Globe. The Mr. Finlaison alluded to occupies the important 
post of Government Actuary, and either by him, or under his supervision, 
the multifarious financial calculations of the Government are made. The 
reputation of Mr. Finlaison and some of his coadjators as actuaries is 
very great; the nicety of skill requisite ia this kranch of scientific arith- 
metic is scarcely appreciated by the public. 


“At a meeting of the Institute of Actuaries, held a few days since, Mr. 
Nelson referred to a prophecy, made in 1829, by their newly-elected 
President, Mr. Finlaison. Many years ago their President prophesied 
that in 1848 the whole of Earope would be in a state of commotion. He 
need not tell them how fully his prophecy had been verified. Mr. Fin- 
laison, in reference to this, said, ‘he had no wish to be considered a pro- 
phet, but the circumstances actually took place. He merely arrived at 
the opinion he had given by calculation, in a Committee which sat in 
1829, on the subject of friendly societies, before whom he was examined 
as to the probable rates of interest on an average of many years thence. 
forth. He (the President) answered that the rate, on a medium of peace 
aud war, would range at 4 per cent. ; oa which Lord Althorp asked, if 
he allowed nothing for the increase of philanthropy,—believing firmly 
that the state of peace was itself nothing else but a state of incapacity to 
make war. The Committee seemed astonished at this doctrine, and one 
of them (Mr. Pusey) asked, was war the natural state of men? He an- 
swered that all history showed that the number of years of peace and 
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war, from any given era, was precisely equal; and not only 60, but that 
the daration of each succeeding peace was in exact proportion to the sa- 
crifices of the antecedent war; and when the exhaustion 80 occasioned 
is repaired, war will immediately follow. On this dictam, he and his 
son completed, from mauy elements, an estimate of the exhaustion which 
Europe had sustained in the twenty-five years of the war which ended 
in 1816, and he confidently predicted that the peace of the world would 
not be distarbed by any great commotion until after the year 1847. 
Many or most of his literary friends have been aware of this rediction 
for at least fifteen years or more. It has often been discussed, but notin 
print. He regretted to find that the result he had anticipated had oc- 
curred,” 

On this statement the Atheneum comments as follows, but we think 
not happily. It is not a question of physical condition, but of number#. 

“The prophecy is not yet fulfilled—Europe is not at war: and the s- 
ternal commotions are not evidences of renewed energy, but are in great 
part brought on by exhaustion. The great powers have fed their war 
establishments until the people have been unable to bear the pressure, 
though they do not attribute the burden to its right cause. In France, 
their own statists admit that the physical condition of the mass of the 
people has deteriorated sinve 1815. If this be the fact, how can it be 
said that the commotions of 1848 verify a prophecy that there would be 
an outbreak arising from a plethora of prosperity? The co-incidence is 
curious; but to us it seems that the events have a directly opposite course 
from that which was to bring them about’. 


Dreaprut Accipent anv Loss or Lire at Grascow.—About a quar- 
ter to eight o’clock on Saturday evening, the 17th ult., an alarm of fire 
was given in the upper gallery of the Theatre-Royal, Dunlop street, 
which was, as usual ona Saturday, very crowded. The cause of the fire 
was a leak in the gas-pipe, the gas from which was exploded by a lacifer 
match used by some one to light his pipe. The fire brigade was soon at 
the theatre, and immediately commenced operations, which had the ef- 
tect of increasing the fears of the people, and a general rush was made te 
the door, in order to escape from the fire, which had in fact been extin- 
guished. Despite all remonstrance, the bee ye would be out, and the 
result was the premature death of upwards of sixty individuals, besides 
others more or less injured. The confusion and destruction of life was 
greatly increased from the circumstance that the crowd of those who had 
got on the outside of the gallery door, on their way to the street, acciden- 
tally closed the door behind them, and thus, while those on the staircase 
were pressing upon and suffocating each other, those in the theatre were 
inan equally dreadful condition. Some idea of the crush made by those 
in the theatre may be formed from the fact, that several boys were liter- 
ally shoved out of a window connected with the theatre iuto the street, 
and were killed by the fall. The authorities were very soon at th > thea- 
tre, and, while assistance was being procured, the gallery stair was 
ascended, when at one of the landing places was discovered a scene of 
the most horrifying description—men, women, and children, huddled to- 
gether, trodden under foot, dead and dying. Sixty-one were dead, and 
three sent to the Royal Infirmary, two died upon the way, and one short- 
ly after. Eleven persons, slightly bruised, were able to be removed to 
their homes, and others are still in the infirmary ina dangerous state. 
The sixty-one dead bodies were in the course of the evening removed to 
the Clyde street hospital, aud there kept till Sunday morning for identifi- 
cation. About ten o’clock the authorities were at the hospital, and it 
was arranged, to satisfy the relatives of the poor creatures, who had been 
wating in hundreds around the hospital during the night, to admit them. 
The bodies were spread out on the floorof the large shed, and when each rel- 
ative, father, mother, wife, or other friend were recognised, their shrieks 
rent the air. One woman claimed three as herown. With scarcely a 
single exception, the sufferers belong to the lower class of society, and 
are for the most part lads between 14 and 17 years old; the only female 
amongst the dead was a girl three years of age. It has since been as- 
certained that the total number of deaths is sixty-five. 


Tue Latrer-pay Saints—Wetsa Mormons.—On Tuesday the 13th 
ult., Swansea was quite enlivened in consequence of the arrival of seve- 
ral waggons loaded with luggage, attended by some scores of the “ bold 
peasantry” of Carmarthenshire, and almost an equal number of the imha- 
bitants of Merthyr, and the surrounding districts, together with their fa- 
milies. The formidable party were nearly all * Latter-day Saints,” and 
came to the town for the purpose of proceeding to Liverpool in the 
Troubadour steamer, where a ship is in readiness to transport them next 
week to the glittering regions of California. The company is under the 
command of a popular saint known as Captain Dan Jones. Amongst the 
group were many substantial farmers from the neighbourhoods of Brechfa 
and Llanybydder, Carmarthenshire ; and although they were well to do, 
they disposed of their possessions, to get to California, their new Jerusa” 
lem, as they deem it, where their fanaticism teaches them to believe they 
will escape from the general destruction and conflagration that is shortly 
to envelope the earth. It is their intention not to visit the gold re ions, 
but the agricultural districts, where they intend, they say, by helping 
one another, to reside in peace and harmony, aud to exemplify the truth 
of “ brotherly love,” not in name, but in practice. Amongst the namber 
are several aged rien, varyingfrom 70 to 90 years of age, aud whose 
‘hoary locks” not only prociaim their “lengthened years,” but render it 
very improbable that they will live to see America; yet so deluded are 
the poor and simple “ Saipts,”’ that they believe that every one amongst 
them, however infirm dnd old they may be, will as surely land in Califor- 
nia safely as they started from Wales. Their faith is most extraordimary. 
Ou Wednesday morning, alter being addressed by their leader, all repair- 
ed on board in admirable order, and with extraordinary resignation. 
Their departure was witnessed by hundreds of spectators, and whilst the 
steamer gaily passed down the river, the Saints commenced singing a 
favourite hymn. On entering the piers, however, they abruptly stopped 
singing, and lustily responded to the cheering with which they were 
greeted by the inhabitants. 


Youno Girayre.—Tho female Giraffe, which was imported by the 
Zoological Society in 1836, produced her fifth male fawn on Monday, 
February 12. The mother of this last addition to the collection was 
captured in Dongolah, in April, 1835, by M. Thibaud. who had proceeded 
to Kordofan in the previous year, by agreement with the Society, for the 
express purpose of obtaining animals of this species, of which, at that 
time, only two living individuals had reached Europe. She was success- 
fully transported with three males by M. Thibaud and the Arabs in his 
employment, from Wadi Alfa to Cairo, Alexandria, and Malta, in which 
latter place they passed the winter of 1835—36. In the May f llowing, 
she arrived at the Gardens, where the spacious building and enclosure, 
to which their successful treatment is mainly to be attributed, was ex- 
pressly constructed for this valuale group, whose appearance soon at- 
tracted crowds of visitors from all parts of the country. 

The birth of the first fawn took place in 1839; the second occurred in 
1841; aud this fine animal is, we doubt not, now well known to most of 
our Irish readers as an inhabitant of the Zoological Gardens in Dublin, 
to which he was presented in a spirit of true liberality, by the Council of 
our London Society, in 1844. The third and fourth fawns, now five and 
three years old respectively, and both males, are still in the Society’s 
possession ; and. like their elder brother, bid fair to equal their parents 
in magniticence of stature. We are informed that the mother, after an 
existence of nearly thirteeu years in this country, exhibits no indication 
of decaying vigour, and is in as fine condition as we ever remember to 
have seen her. 


E.opsment Prevestsp sr TeLreGrarn.—On Saturday evening last 
information by telegraph was transmitted from Cambridge to the London 
terminus of the Bastern Counties Railway, that a young lady had clan- 
destinely left ber parental roof, and requesting her detention at the station 
in event of arrival per rail, until a relative resident at the west end of Lon- 
don should be made acquainted with her elopement. The telegraph was 
accordingly again in requisition, and every precaution adopted. Among 
the passengers of the eleven o’clock train was a lady dressed in puce cal- 
oured satin and wrapped in a grey mantle; she was handed from a first 
class carriage by a geutleman in a white Chesterfleld, their only luggage a 
small carpet-bag. So accurately had the lady’s appearance been descri- 
bed, that identity was established, and, while hastily leaving the platform, 
they were politely informed that instructions had been received which 
would preclude the possibility of the lady’s departure until the arrival of 
a relative. Astovishment at this unexpected detainer was suceeded by 
chagrin, mingled with vows of reciprocal love aud eternal constancy, inter- 
rupted by the sudden appearance of the lady’s uncle, who, by aid of the 
telegraph, bad been enubled to arrive shortly after the runaways. Pla- 
cing his niece in a cab, the old geatleman drove off, leaving the disappom- 
ted swainin deep dejection. The latter was said to be a collegian, and 
the lady’s relatives move in the first circles in Cambridge. A letter left 
by the fair fugitive on her toilet table afforded a clue to the affair. 

Aran-Horsx-stsaLinG.—So adroit are the Arabs at horse-stealing, that 
they have been known to escape with a horse {roi the very centre of a 





camp. These predatory horse-fanciers reject with disdain bad cattle, and 
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is always the finest horses which disappear in eo mysterious @ manner 
}42 of sentinels and others. Gifted with the most untiring petience, 
the Moslem horse-stealer employs many cunning meomavres to appro- 
priate such horses as please him. For instance, where there are clumps 
ef bashwood in and about the bivouack, he will transform himself into a 
oly bush, fastening around his body boughs of brushwood carefully ar- 
so to cover him from head to foot; then, as the darkness comes on, 
will he station himself, watching with the eye of the lynx each move- 
ment of the sentiael; he advances inch by inch, taking advantage of 
each change of guard to gain ground. An hour does not moat him 
more than a few yards. The sentinel sees nothing but a mass o prush- 
wood, and confounds it with those scattered around. At last, the coveted 
horse at hand, the crafty Arab quits for an instant his disguise, detaches 
the foot-strap, and attaches in its stead a small cord of great length. 
His leafy cloak again resumed, he commences bis retreat, and at a dis- 
tance, gently tugs the cord. The horse advances a step or two, then 
grazes ; another jerk produces another step or two ; and after due per- 
severance he is at the confines of the camp, mounted, and galloping like 
lightning. Others will advance in the sawe stealthy manuer upon their 
belly, merely holding a branch before them. And another mode is this : 
The robber will lead a mare into the neighbourhood of the camp : the 
horses of the country being all entire horses, the vicinity of @ mare ren- 
ders them outrageous. Sniffing the night air, the gallant steed bursts his 
bonds, and dashes from the camp. - The robber trusts to Providence that 
the most fiery only will fall into the snare, and mounting his mare, away 
he goes. The noble pursuer follows may the track of his desire: — 
“ Thro’ his mane and tail the high wind sings ;” 
enward, onward they fly, the pursuer and the pursued, through 
the brushwood, across the wide plain, or into the heart of the mountains. 
Then does the seducer seize his prize, and, delighted with his success, 
Jeads him to his gourbie. His admiring brother rascals gather round, and, 
examining with a critical eye the noble prisoner, laugh to scorn the “ dog 
of a Christian,” his former owner. Numerous indeed are the manqu- 
vres thus put in practice by the African horse-stealer, and often is he suc 
cessful ; but woe betide him if he is caught, for the morning sun will 
shine upon his head, rolling, bloody, and gaping, before the French com- 
mander’s tent, much to the benefit of him who cut it off. The marshal 
gives ten francs a head for these nocturnal visitors; and this being a trea- 
sure for a poor sentinel, I often had strong suspicions, thoagh perhaps un- 
justly, that more than one head was brought into the camp which, by 
the phrenological formation of it, had never a sufficiency of wit to have 
belonged to a horse-stealer, but had probably wagged on the shoulders of 
sone unfortunate led by curiosity within the purlieus of the camp too 
early in the morning for his personal safety.— Borrer’s Campaign against 
the Kabailes. 
Draininc or THE Mines or Sierra-Morena.—An English company 
have leased the celebrated silver mines of Guadalcanal, in Seville, in 
Spain, which have been under water for a period of 150 years. Before 
that time they produced tothe Spanish government £100,000 per annum 
in duties alone; and from the proceeds of these the Palace of the Escurial 
was built. They were the property of the Fuchars, rich contractors ; who 
not satisfied with the enormous wealth they derived from them, secretly 
took away the ores from a new lode they discovered without giving notice 
to the government, and to prevent imprisonment and confiscation, they 
let the waterintv the mine,—and for 150 years they have remained in the 
state in which they were thus left bythem. About 6 months ago, however, 
the mines were purchased by an English company on the most advan- 
tageuus terms; anda capital of £10,000 was raised among a few English 
adventurers in order to work them. Mr. Nicholas Harvey, of Hayle, who 
drained the Lake of Haarlem in Holland, being one of them; and an en- 
gine of great power having been obtained, and transported under the di- 
rection of Capt. Michell, this and the engineer, Mr. Duncan Shaw, to the 
mine, bids fair soon to drain the 120 fathoms, and discover its hidden 
wealth once more. From advices received since the publication of the 
foregoing account, the engine has drained the mine in one month ts the 
thirty-one fathoms level.— English paper, 14th ult. 








Dirptomatic Cuances.—It is rumoured in the diplomatic circles, that- 
several changes among the diplomatic servants of the state are in con- 
templation. On dit that his Excellency Sir Alexander Malet, the British 
minister at the court of Wurtemburg, is to relinquish that post for an 
other appointment. His Excellency Lord Bloomfield does not return to 
St. Pete:sburg to resume his diplomatic functions as the British minster 
at the court of the Emperor for some weeks, when Lady Bloomfield will 
accompany his excellency.— Daily News. 





A Company has been formed, composed of citizens of Cleveland and 
other Laue prem, for the purpose of building up a commercial point, at 
the east end of Lake Erie, which shal! possess greater capacity of har- 
bour than that of Buffalo. They have selected a position at the mouth of 
Tonawanda Creek, which empties into the Niagara River, several miles 
below Buffalo, where extensive preparations for business have already 
commenced.— Tribune. 


Unper Prime Costimpossiste.—A lady seeing at the window of a linen 
draper who had not long been in business that very common lure, ‘‘ The 
goede of this shop selling under prime cost !” stepped intoa friend’s who 

appened to live within two or three doors and inquired whether he 
thought his neighbour was selling under prime cost, and would let her have 
any bargains? ‘‘ As to bargains,” replied the friend, “I am really at a loss 
to answer ; but, with respect to selling under prime cost, that I can most 
sitively assure you must be impossible, for to my certain knowledge, he 
as never paid a single farthing tor anything he has in his shop.” 








Lipet.—The case of ‘‘ Wakiey, M.P., » Cooke and Healey,” an aciion 
by Mr. Wakley, the coroner, aguinst the proprietors of the Medical Times, 
for libels in that journal, has occupied the Court of Exchequer three days 
this week. The libels complained of were published in August, 1846, 
and had a reference to the inquest held at Hounslow on the body of Jolin 
F. White, a soldier in the 7th Hussars. The coroner was said to have im- 
properly behaved at the inquest, and to have made comments with the 
sole view of increasing his popularity. The damages were laid at £1,000 
At the close of the trial, the jury, after twenty-five minutes’ consultation, 
found a yerdict for the plaintiff—damages £350.— English paper, 24th ult. 





Lonpon ImprovemMents.—Among the sanitary improvements in the 
City, we have to mention that interments in the burial-ground of St. 
Bride’s Church have been ordered to be discontinued.—The question of 
enforcing extra-mural burials, though not suffered to lapse entirely, does 
not progress with that rapidity which every one acquainted with the re. 
sults of the old practice must desire.—The City Board of Health has is- 
sued a recommendation to the authorities to prohibit the slaughter of cat- 
tle in cellars, vaults, or other places below the level of the ground after 
a certain day to be fixed—say three months from date of notice. 





Raitway Lisraries.—The formation of libraries at railway-stations, 
according to the project of Captain Huish, is coming fast into execution. 
One was opened at the Great Western Terminus at Paddington, with 
upwards of 1,000 volumes of modern works, chiefly of fiction and amuse- 
ment. reper: other novel features which will be introduced, every 

assenger will have free access to and use of the library while waiting 

or the trains, for the charge of one penny. The library table will be 
supplied with all the London papers, periodicals, and other publications 
for sale. The contract has been taken by, and the management of this 
department confided to, Messrs. Marshall und Sons.— English paper. 





_, Tue Arctic Expepition.—Lady Franklin is said to be engaged in a 
dy to the ports whence the whale-ships are likely to proceed to 

avis’s Straits, with a view to plead her anxieties and distresses, and to 
animate the commanders of these ships in her cause. Lady Franklin has 
already visited Hull, where she has been received with much enthu- 
siasm. Her ladyship intends visiting Leith, Kirkcaldy, and Montrose, 
the most northern ports of Aberdeen. The government are about to fol- 
low up their measures by sending out to Baflin’s Bay, in the spring of 
this year, a ship, in all respects properly fitted, officered, and manned, 
with the requisite stores and provisions, for strengthening the expedition 
under Sir James Ross, without which one of his ships must return this 
aatumn, to the imminent risk of the other, and probable failure of the 
object of the expedition, should Sir John Franklin's party reach Barrow’s 
Straits atter her departure. The ship selected for this service is the old 
North Star, 26, at Sheerness. A number of shipwrights are to be hired 
to get the ship fitted with the utmost despatch.— English paper. 





Evormovs Cugese.—The London papers mention the arrival there of 
an enormous cheese. The milk of seven hundred cows was used in mak- 
ing it, and it weighs 1,474 pounds. _It is thirteen feet in circumference, 
four feet and a quarter in diameter, and eighteen inches in thickness, It 
was made by Messrs. Austin & Stone, farmers of Austinburgh, Ohio, Uni- 


on ery of America, and was offered for and obtained a prize in New 
ork, ‘ 





Thc Albion. 


Irems.—The Home Secretary has sent a letter to the Lord-Lieutenants 
of the different counties, saying that it was not intended to place any of 
the corps of Yeomanry Cavalry on permanent duty, or cause them to be 
inspected, during the present year; but such corps as may wish to be 
trained and exercised according to the provisions of the Volunteer Act 
will be allowed to assemble, subject to certain regulations as to the re 
muneration.—The beautiful edifice in Threadneedle-street, built a few 
years ago by Mr. Moxhay, the biscuit beker, and known as the - Hall of 
Commerce,” has been closed, after remaining open to the public for six 
years. The undertaking has turned out a hopeless failure.—A decision in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, compelling a purchaser of shares in a public 
company to assume the liabilities thereof, even although he may have ab- 
stained from registering his nome as the proprietor of such shares, has 
given much satisfaction on the London Stock Exchange.—Mr. Gilbert A 
Becket, the caricaturist and dramatist has been appointed police magistrate 
in the room of Mr. Jeremy.—The iron ship Antelope has sailed from the 
Mersey for San Francisco, in California, with a cargo valued at between 
£40,000 and £50,000, and a large number of passengers. The Ante 
has also taken out the framings and plates for an iron warehouse, to 
erected by mechanics who have taken passage in her.—Mr. Layard, whose 
work on Nineveh has created so strong an interest, has been elected an 
Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature.—It is stated that 
George Hudson, Esq., M.P., ‘he railway king. has just become the pur- 
chaser of the Jarrow Alkali Works for the sum of £30,000.—The Senior 
Wrangler of this year at Cambridge, England, Mr. Pell, is said to be a 
native of California.—Parties are monufacturing fresh butter, in Glasgow, 
by the following process :—A quantity of indifferent salt butier is well 
washed, worked up with milk and flour, and as much water as it will 
take up, a rich colour being added by the juice from grated turnips. It is 
moulded into a beautiful form by means of wooden moulds, or points. 
Two parties have been fined tor preparing butter in this manner.—On the 
British coasts there are now nearly two hundred lighthouses ; and on the 
northern and western coasts of France there are eighty-nine lights ; while 
the Dutch have twenty-six lights oa their seacoasts and on the shores of the 
Zuyder Zee.—Arrangements are in progress for a visit of Euglishmen, to 
Paris, in return for the visit which the National Guards paid to London. The 
visit promises to be a monster one, and, it is said, whole Parisian hotels 
eed hee taken for the accommodation of the Johu Balls.—The judges 
have decided on admitting Messrs. Warren and Fuller, the Bath silver- 
smiths, to bail. Each has been bound in his own recognizance of £2,000, 
with four sureties of £500 each, thus making, in all, £8,000.—Mad’lle 
Alboni has left Covent-garden mainly on a difference of terms. She de- 
manded £6,000, and the management would only offer £4 000.—A census 
of the whole British empire is to be taken in 1851.—The total produce of 
the Stowe Library was £10,355. 7s. 6d.—The Sultan of Turkey has 
lately given permission to the Jews to build a synagogue, or, as they pre- 
fer to call it, atemple, on Mount Zion, Jeruselem.—The Duke of Athol 
has required his tenantsto sign an undertaking to preserve the game, and 
to discharge at six hour’s notice, any servant killing it, in the event of the 
game-laws being repealed. The sturdy farmers have refused to comply 
with the ducal behest.—According to Mr. Macgregor, M. P., the total ex- 
penditure on account of Ireland, during the last thirty years,has exceeded 
the total revenue collected thereby from two to four millions per annum, 
whilst three-fourths of the taxes levied in Scotland have been paid into 
the Im perial exchequer. 





Soutn Devon.—The election for the Southern Division of Devonshire 
took place on the 13th, ult. Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart. (Conservative), was 
elected representive, there being no opposition. 

SrarrorpsHire.—Lord Lewisham, eldest son of the Earl of Dartmouth 
(Conservative), was returned on the 19th as one of the representatives for 
the Southern Division of the country. 





OsitvaRy.—On the 16th ult., in Aberdeenshire, Sir T. Burnett.—On the 13th 
ult., at Leixlip Castle, Ireland, the Hon. G. Cavendish.—On the 15tb ult.,in Lon- 
don, Lady Elizabeth Palk, daughter of the first Earl of Lisburn.—On the 18th 
ult, in London, the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cambyso- 

olis, and Vicar Apostolic of the London District—On the 6th ult., in London, the 
Dowsght Marchioness of Donegal.—Lately, the Hon. H. T. Nugent, son of the 
late Earl of Westineath, and heir-presumptive to the Marquisate.—Lately, at 
Innspruck, Austria, Lieutenant-General Baron Swinburne, formerly chamberlain 
to the ex-Emperor of Austria—On the Lith ult. at Ashridge, near Berkhamp.- 
stead, aged 86, the Countess of Bridgewater. Although the Countess had com- 
plained of slight indisposition some days previous, no serious consequences were 
apprehended ; but, while conversing with her female companions, she expired in 
her chair, without a sigh or convulsion, The deceased was widow of John Wm., 

seventh Earl of Bridgewater, whom she married January 14, 1783. Her ladyship 
was only daughter and heir of Col. Samuel Haynes, and by her marriage with the 
Earl of Bridgewater, who died in 1823, did not leave any issue. In addition to a 
large private fortune, her ladyship, on the death of her husband, became possess- 
ed of the extensive estates in Hertfortshire. Viscount Alford, M. P., will, for the 

resent, under the strange terms of the late Earl's will, inherit the bulk of her 
adyship’s great wealth. Jotun William Egerton, seventh Earl of Bridgewater, 
Viscount Brackley, and Baron of Ellesmere, (husband of the Countess,) died 
without issue in 1823, and onthe death of his next brother, halfa dozen years after- 
wards, all the titles became extinct, some of them being lately revived in the per- 
son of the present Karl of Ellesmere, who, as second son to the late Marquis of 
Stafford, first Duke of Sutherland, succeeded tu his granduncle’s the last Duke of 
Bridgewater's immense estates, anda portion of the famous Stafford Gallery va- 
lued at 150,000/. The Earl willed that on the death of the Countess (just decd.) 
his grandnephew, Lord Alford,the member for Bedfordshire, and son and heir to 
Earl Brownlow, should succeed to his great estates for five years, and if at the 
expiration of that period he be not advanced in the peerage beyond the degree of 
Earl, then his next brother, Lord Charles Henry Cust, an officer in the Guards, 
married to the daughter of the Chief of Clanranald, is to succeed on precisely the 
same conditions, failing which, the head whoever he may be at the time, of the 
Egertons of Tattonsucceed. Here, then, are the materials for a real modern 
romance of the peerage. Lord Alford is not much distinguished in the politi- 
cal world ; and how is he to get to the requisite marquisate or dukedom without 
the thing being a too palpable contrivance for securing the inheritance? If such 
be attempted, all eyes will be turned to it by the notoriety that attaches to the will, 
and what Minister in these days will venture on any performance of the kind with- 
out being able to justify it, especially as there are atleast two sets of individuals, 
Lord Charles H. Cust and his family and the Egertons, who have the deepest in- 
terest in cong that the spirit, as well as the letter, of the will is complied with ; 
for of course the deceased peer meant that his heir should earn the honour whose 
attainment is the condition of the retention of the property. 

Lately in Paris, M. Habeneck, the celebrated Musical conductor. A Lon- 
don paper says of him: “ M. Habeneck’s retirement from active life has not 
been long protracted ;—for the most important French musical news of the week 
is the decease of that renowned conductor, aged sixty eight years. Rarely was 
official more admirably fitted to his place and to his public than M. Habeneck, 
when presiding over the two grand orchestras of Paris, That of the Académie 
Royale was wrought up by him to a brilliancy, precision and sensitiveness which 
are delicious to remember. ‘Io nu one pn the producuon of a grand French 
opera such as ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ or ‘La Muette,’ or ‘ Robert,’ or ‘ La Juive’ be 
intrusted with such perfect safety : though we must confess that the emphasis laid 
upon the study given on these occasions was not wholly clear of parade and exag- 
geration,—especially since recent years have proved in England, under Dr. Men- 
delssohn and Signor Costa, the rapidity with which the most admirably finished 
performances canbe prepared. However, the result was worthy of all praise : 
the art employed entirely concealing the appearance of art, so faras the getting 
up of French opera was concerned. This was the case with the Conservatoire 
Concerts. There, the pedantry was to be felt in the execution. Not only was 
the production of a new Symphony during a season of eight séances announced 
with great solemnity and accepted as sufficient by way of enterprise,—but all the 
performances of classical German music under M. Habeneck gave toker of that 
over-refinement which is destructive of nature, and grandeur, and simplicity in 
works of the school adverted to. Hence, not only was a wrong and euphuistic 
tradition presented in the most alluring form conceivable to the Parisian public,— 
but the amount of its musical experience was circumscribed within singularly 
narrow limits, also. The above remarks are in no respect offered with any in- 
tention of detracting from M. Habeneck’s excellence as a disciplinarian ; but the 
are necessary by way of characterizing the special endowments of one who will 
figure in musical history as a persona M. Habeneck composed one or two 
works for his own instrument, the violin,—and also formed several eminent pu- 
pils ; but it is as a conductor that be will be best remembered. He was buried 
with high musical honours ;—the pall being borne by MM. Auber, Adam, Meyer- 
beer, and Zimmerman,— and a service by Cherubini was performed on the oc- 
casion.’’—Thomas Lovell Beddoes, the eather of the drama entitled the “ Bride’s 
Tragedy,” died at Basle, in Switzerland, on the 26th of January. 

Intelligence was received at Berlin, on the 19th ult., of the death of Prince 
W aldemar of Prussia, at Munster, where he had been residing for a long period, 
suffering from a painful disease that left no hope of recovery. The young prince 
was present at all the operations of the campaign against the Sikhs, under Lord 
Hardinge. The prince died at the age of 32. He was asonof Prince William 
of Prussia, the uncle of the present King. 





APPoINnTMENTs.—W illiam Rennie, Esq.,to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of Trinidad.—Thomas Brown, Esq., to be member of the Legislative 
Counci! of the Gam bia. 





Aru. 


: Wak Orrick Fes. 16—6th Drag; Capt R D Barbor to be Paymaster, v C F 
Gregg. 14th Lt Drag ; Cor W Spilling to be Lt, v Boyd ; Sergt H Blinkhorn to 
be Cor; v Spilling. 7th Ft: Captthe Hon J L Browne to be Capt, v Cochrane. 








25th : G 8 Hallowes to be Ens, v Arnold. 59th: Lt W Bridges to be v 
the Hon A E P Graves; Ens E F Chadwick to be Lt, v Bridges : Code @ ius 
tobe Ens, v Chadwick. 63d: Lt H Barclay to be Lt, v Delhoste: H Lee 
Evs, vLuard. 64th: Capt CS Cochrane to he v Browne; 8 de Courey 
O'Grady to be Ens, v Bell. 66th: Serg-Maj H Firth : v 

67th : Lt C W Loinsworth to be Lt, v P: 7ist: Lt-Gen Sir J Macd 


8 
= 


re 


C B. to be Col, v Lt Gen Sir T Arbuthnot, K C B ; Lt W H Fortescue to be Lt, 
v English. 79th: Maj Gen J Hay, CB, to be Col v Lt-Gen Sir J Macdonel, KCB. 
82nd: Lt C T V B Isaac to be Capt. v Puleston ; Ens the Hon A Bury tobe Lt, 
v Isaac : Ens J D Luard to be Eus, v Bary. 87th: Lt DCA Delhoste to be Lt, 


v Barclay. 92nd: C Parsons tobe Eas, vy Renny. Rifle Brigade: THB 
ton to be Sec Lt, v Lord Clanmorris. 3d W I Regt : Maj Gen W Wood, C 
be Col, v Maj-Gen Sir G Campbell, Bart, KCC. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen : H Gill to be Ens,v Steel. 

War Orrice, Fes. 9.—2d Lt Drags : Cor J Macqueen, to be Lt, w p. v Rath- 
well, dec; Ens A B White, fm 10th Ft, to be Cor, vy Macqueen. 7th Lt : 
P Brown, Gent, (ridingmaster), to be Cor, by pur, v Harbord, prom. 12th Lt 
Drage : GCS Durant, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Arden, prom. 14th Lt D 
Maj H E Doherty, to be Lt Col, w p, v Havelock, killed im action: 
Clarke, to be Maj v Dohe To be Capts, without Purchase: LtJ C v 
Clarke, prom ; Ltd A Todd, v eg of his wounds. Tobe Lts; Cor 
W D Boyd, v Chambre; Cor Hon R W Chetwynd, v Todd. Tobe Cor: Reg 
Serg Maj John Holliday, y Chetwynd. 4th Reg of Ft: H Roberts, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur. 8th Ft: Le RW pr! to be Capt, ra Brown, dec ; Ens W 
W Pogson to be Lt, v Hastly ; H V Lillicrap, Gent, to be Ens, v Pogson. 10th ; 
Ens R M Peard, from the 73d Ft, to be Ens v White, app tothe 3d Lt Drag. 
12th: Lt T Dundas to be Adjt, v Crofton, who resigns the adjcy only. 18th: Ens 
R Halahan to be Lt, wt p, v Burrell, dec ; T H Smith, Gent, to be Ens, v Hala- 
han. 2ist; CaptJ R Stuartto be Maj, by pur, v Sutherland, who rets; Lt TW 
Prevost to be Capt, by pur, v Stuart; Sec Lt C B Daveney to be First Lt, —e 
v Prevost ; Hon W Boyle to be Sec Lt, by pur v wey 25th: Ens W T 
Arnold to be Lt, wt pur, v Johnston dec. 26th: Ens A F T thwayte, fm the 
85th Ft, to be Ens, v Young, who ex. 30th: F A Carrington, Gent, tobe Ensby 
pur, v Anderson, who ret. 72d; W H Urquhart, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v 
Smith,prom in 58th Ft. 73d: J G Gawler, Gent, to be Ens, wt pur, v Peard, 
appto 10th Fr. 74th: Capt E F French, ee Unatt, to be Capt, v Brvt 

ajC H L Tinling, who ex, receiving the diff ; Lt D Godley, to be Capt by pur, 
v French, who ret: Ens C T Lindow, to be Lt. by pur, v ey ; W H Addison, 
Gent, to be Ens, by par. v Linden. 76th: Ens JD to be Qtmr, v J W Pres- 
ton, who ret upon half-pay ; G R Gresson, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Dunlop, app 
Qtumr. 85th: EnsJ 5 ee fm 26th Ft, tobe Ens v Thistlethwayte who ex. 
88th: Lt W Belfield,fm 17th Ft,to be Paymaster, v D Cahill who ret upon half- 

ay ; H Thompson, Gent, to be Ens, om v Daunt, app to9th Ft. 2d W I 
Ros: Ens G Ellis to be Lt, wt{pur, v Wedderburn, dec ; L R C Drouet, Gent, 
to be Ens, v Ellis. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Maj R Mater, to be Lt Col. by pur, v New- 
ton, whoret ; Capt P L M'Dougall, to be aa by pur, v Mater; Lt G Deare, to 
be Capt by pur, v M’Dougall; Ens RB Ficklin, to be Lt, by pur, v Deare: A J 
Lane, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Ficklin. . 

BrevetT—Capt E F French, of 74th Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 


Repuctio: «r THe Army.—Of the 10,000 rank and file ordered for re- 
duction, fully 4000 will be disbanded in Ireland. In addition to this 
measure of retrenchment, strict inquiries are rem made inte the domes- 
tic economy of several regiments, especially such as come under the de- 
nomination of “ crack” corps, with a view of paring down to the utmost 
farthing the expenditure so as to meet the temper of thetimes. A few 
instances will, perhaps, tickle the fancies of the financial reformers ; and 
first, the74th Highlanders, now lying in Limerick, have a piper attached 
to each company, clothed and fully equipped in the garb of eld Gaul, the 
regiment itself wearing the less expensive trews and unadorned blue 
bonnet. The kilts and Feathers have attracted the attention of the Horse 
Guards, and an order is daily expected to strip the pipers of their plumes 
and philabegs, and to doff the “ petticoat” for the plaid trousers. q 
an undress bonnet, termed the Glen , worn by the depot of the 79th 
Highlanders at Nenagh. and which, perhaps, may cost 1d or 2d more than 
the regulation forage cap, is “ under consideration” at Whitehall, and ia 
all probability will share the fate of the feathers of the 74th’s pipers. 
Thirdly, a metal bugle worn on the skirt tails of the 68th Light Infantry 
has been lopped off, and the coattee is now as plain as Mr. President 
Gladstone himself could possibly desire.—Dubdlin Correspondent of the 
Times. 


Major General Sutherland is to have the command of the troops in the 


Mauritius. Earl Cathcart is to have the commandof the Northern and 
Midland counties of England. 


~] 


Navat axp Minitary Estimates.—The navy estimates for the year 
1849-50 have, in compliance with an order by the House of Commons, 
been printed and laid before the members. From these estimates it 

that the cost of the naval department of the public service for 
year 1849-50 will be £6,260,740, while for the ag 1848-49 it was £7,- 
518,610. The reduction, therefore, which will be effected this year over 
the naval estimates of the last will be no less than £1,257 ,870. 

The army estimates for 1849-50 have also been published; and ab 
they do not show a reduction in the amount to be provided for the effec- 
tive and non-effective services of the army for the year ending on the 31st 





of March, 1850, corresponding with that of the navy, the exhibit a de- 
crease from the votes of the current year of £378,624, and £335,000 less 
than the vote for the year ending March 31, 1847, the estimated vote for 
the ensuing financial year being £6,142,211. 


PeninsutarR Mepats.—Lord Grey has intimated that these long-delay- 
ed medals were ready for distribution ; but it appears that not more than 
three thousand out of about twenty thousand are issuable. Those claim- 





ed by general officers have mostly been delivered, and those to which 
officers on full or half-pay are entitled are now in course of delivery ; 
but the much larger proportion claimed by non-commissioned officers and 
privates are not likely tobe all issued for three or four months, unless, int 
deed, the Duke of Richmond or some other titled personage should ex- 
pedite the deliveries by repeated reminders to the authorities. 


Repuction in THe ApMiRALTY.—It is rumoured in official circles that 
the Board of Admiralty will be reduced by one commissioner. 
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White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 19, 
White. Black, 


1. Rtks Bch K toQ5, or K the R 
2. Q to Kt 5, or R tke R checkmate, Q5, 





Match by Correspondence 
The progress made in this match since ou; last notice, has been as follows :— 


Amsterdam, London. 
2. KKttoQ t R 
%. BikeB Sac 





To CoRREsPONDENTS.—J. M.—Mr. Buckle (the winner of the first prize awarded in the 
late Chess Tournament in London,)jis some two years younger than the other individual to 


whom yourefer. The parties named 
—— Bs — Pp are old foes, and we should say as nearly as possible 


J. 3.—Labourdonnaisdied in London; at what precise ore we are not prepared to tate 





%h: Lt J W Percy to be Lt, ¥ Loinsworth. 17th: T @ D Payn to be Ens. 


somewhere, however, in theneighb . 
ea wh -| ~ - ight . ourhood of forty. On his death-bed he gave a 





